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man's go! to have a 
i, a creed to live by, 
no matter his job." 

— John Wayne 



Make your way to Lawton Fort Bill for an array of spring festivi* 
ties. During National Tourism Week this May, Lawton Fort Sill 
will celebrate the spirit of two vital American instilutions-our 
Armed Forces and the Arts. 

Arts for AJl Festival* May 7-9 

Join over 40,000 expected msito^^s as they tmte, touch, and take part in 
southwest Oklahomds most papular ctdtural event From pottery to 
paintings to musical and dance performers, there*s entertainment and 
delicious food for all. 

Armed Forces Day Parade, May 14 

Billed as the largest Armed Forces Day parade in the nation, over 1 00 
participants will march in procession to honor the men and women who 
have sensed our nation, past and present 


Lawton 
Fort Sill 

CHAMBER 


629 SW C Avenue 
Lawton. OK 73501 
580,355.3541 
80D.fl72.4540 
www.lcci.org 





Doctors Recommend At Least S Glasses Of Water Per Day- 


Boating. Swimmfng.Sktmg. Fishing. Even lakeside lodging, camping and golfing. WeVe got your daily dose 
of aguatic excitement at many of our 50 state parks and resorts. Right here, in Oklahoma. 
800-654-8240 oklahomaparksxam 

Beavers Bend Lake Murray LakeTexoma Robbers Cave Roman Nose Western Hills 


So Close.So Fun-So Affordable. 

OKI , HOMA 

Parks, Resorts & Golf 
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TODAY 


On the cover: Spring arrives 
at Post Oak Lake in the 
Wichita Mountains WiLdlite 
Refuge. Photograph by 
Michael Hardeman,, Left^ 
an Oklahoma butcher shop 
owned by o Ciech family, 
circa 1920. 
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The Wayside Flower 

WjIdHowcLs: U wc stop long 
enoLigh to admire them, the 
colortLil little blessings — 
from exotic orchids to 
the uhii| nitons Indian 
blanket- — hh oiir spirits with 
a sciisc of gen lie surprise ajid 
1 1 n cx pec red h ea u ty. 

By Neri Currris&fi 
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Guardians of the West 

After more than a decade 
of limdraisin|T and ongoing 
construct ion — plus a much- 
ballyhoocd name change — the 
National Cowboy & Wesreni 
Heritage Museum is at Iasi a 
finished work of art. 

By Stcjfii’ C arcaritn 
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My Home at 
Mankiller Flats 

1 he first female principal 
chief of the Cherokee Nation 
reflects on her family s 
homeland, Mankiller I lats, 
and all it has meant to the four 
generations ot’Mankillers who 
have lived there. 

By Wihutt 
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Far and Away 

krom Edinburgh and Prague 
to Saigon and CfUaiemala 
Cuty^ the Sooner State is a 
colorful tapestry of ethnic 
groups* Herc\ Okldlmnm 
Tariay looks at the unique 
settlement history that today 
creates such a mtisaic* 

By Mtjvy Loyyifi Woif 
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"‘I can’r say that I ani rtltliy rich hecaiise 
much of my expendable Gish is used ro pur- 
chase food for the flock of wild turkm 
that frequents the bird feeding station in 
my homes front yaid/' says NeiJ Garrison, 
a naturalist for the Manin Park Nature 
Center in OklaJioniaCity, who wrote “The 
Wayside Flower” (page 28). ''Maybe I need 
to rethink this. Fifty hummingbirds wotdd 
eat a w hole lot less*” Garrison — ^w'ho also 
claims flower gardening and flint knapping 
as hobbies — is one ofOklahomas lavorite 
^ gO'Co” guys for wildli fe and ecological 
information> having worked at the park for 
more than rwenty-fivc years. An Oklahoma 
State University graduate, he is married 
to Beck)^and lives on tire western edge of 
Oklahoma Cit); 
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Wilma MankilJer scrv'cd a ten-year 
cerni as the principal chief of the Chero- 
kee Narion and has txvn inducted into 
the National Womens Hall of Fame and 
the Oklalioma Hall of Fame. A recipient 
of the Presidential Medal of Freedom and 
the author of two hooks Day ha 

Good Day is due th is she has eighteen 

honorary doctorates from several univer- 
sities, including Yd e. How did we recruit 
such talent? 'Asa huge dbby Keith fan. 

1 was inspired by the Okhd/oma Today 
feature in which he clearly demonstrated 
his love for the land and his horses,” says 
Mankiller. "Also. 1 am an avid reader of 
Oklahoma Today. 


Oklahoma Today relies heavily on 
the expertise of the Western History 
Collections staff at the Univcrsic)^ of 
Oklahoma. Says assistant curator and 
photographic archivist John Lovett, "We 
have enjoyed an excellent working rela- 
tionship with Oklahoma Today ^v\6. have 
been fortunate to provide the magazine 
with a large number of photographs ov^er 
the years.” The Western History Collec- 
tions— which provided the photography 
for “Far and Away” (page 46) — houses 
diverse research materials and manages 
more than 1.5 million images. Lovert. 
here with Melody Woods, left, Eileashia 
Lackey, right, and Jaymie Lang, seated, 
oversees student assistants who help field 
the many photography requests. 
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MEET OKLAHOMA 


son. ClulJri'nV diurch 





'Should Quid acquaintance be fofgol, and never brought to mind? — Robert BumSj, Scottish poet, 1788 



in Oklahoma City's Mesta Park, George Forsyth's 
house was built in 1917 for $1,800* Forsyth, circa 1927, 
outside his 'pot shop,' the artist's studio where he made 
clay pots. Forsyth's doughter Muriel, above right, plays 
with niece Ellen in the bockyard in July 1943. 
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W HY DOl^SAMAN LEAVE HIS CO UN IRY? 

I suspect George ForsvTh moved an ocean and Haifa continent away to find 
tcTtile ground — a place where he could forge creative freedom ajid leave his mark. 
Born in Edinhiii^h in 1880, Forsnh arrived in the new state at age thirty-nine* a 
draftsman for the architectural firm of biyton and Smith, which would soon be 
heriilded for its achievements with the new Oklahoma State Capitol. On the heels of 
an apprenticeship at an ardiiteccural firm in Aberdeen, Forsyah had spent six shears 
in London as a draftsman at the Ion don County Council and a student at the Royal 
Academy. The tall* distinguished man with such old-world beginnings almost 
certain to find what he was looking for in Okliihoma. 

Forsyth went on to become a partner in 191 9 with Solomon Layton* 

■ t h e i r fi r m c%^cn tu a) ly cal led Lay to n , H i cks and Fo rs)Th . 1 he}*^ desi gned the 
Governors Mansion, the Bizzell Librar>^at OU, the Oklalioma Historical 
Society* and dozens of other important buildings and historic homes across 
the state. Most personal to him was a house he built in 1917 and lived in 
until his death in September 1 9S2* I was handed the keys to that house 
on March 1 2, 2002, the third owner in eighty-five years, the Ncyer family 
having lived there in the long interim* 

l^tst night, 1 carefully pulled out all of his original architecmral plans, 
the onionskin frayed and yellowed* and laid them on the kitchen cable* 
His skilled hand and notations show a deep regard for the modest 
struemre. Photographs from those earliest years show little else on the 
block, and a happy family life seems evident. Many of his drawings were 
from 1 937 ♦ when he and wife Lily enclosed the front porch for a more stately 
entry, converted the east porch into a morning room, and added bookshelves in the 
dining room. 1 have filled those shelves with most of the books of my life, the most 
special ChuichliVs A History oftheEiigiish-Spe^rkhig Peoples, a gift from my father, 
dso incidentally of Scots heritage. 

George Fors\T:h was an artist in his spare rime. When designing his garage, he built a 
.studio on die west side with four windows, electricits'; and a small bathroom. He called 
it the “pot shop,'' and its where he made dozens of clay pots, spinning them on eve- 
nings and weekends. Werc slowly restoring bits and pieces of the house, and Georges 
pot shop is next on the list. For me, bieathing life into that dilapidated room means 
honoring the leg^icy of the man whose hoiuse I now own and care deeply for. 

But there's a greater message in this dear old house of mine and Georges. Living 
here is a daily reminder of what Oklahoma represented torso many immigrants, 
the essence of our state and national licritage wrapped up in a single Midwestern 
Colonial clapboard undergoing constant renovation. 

In Oklahoma — the sheer space of it a drafting table for ideas— we can become 
the best of ourselves. Young and full of opportunity, Oklalioma is still a place 
where our big and small dreams can come true, the possibilities laid out before us, 
waiting to be drawn and executed. Isn't that why George and thousands like him 
cam e a h u n dred years ago? 1 s n t tha r ^vh y we s tay ? 


mccune@oklahomatoday.com 


ROOM TO GROW 
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Mike and Martha Larsen have moved their Art Studio 
and Gallery to Main Street in Perkins/ Oklahoma. 


^erkins 


Gutnie 


Oklahoma Oty 


Larsen & Larsen Studio, Inc., 132 South Main Street, Perkins, Oklahoma 74059 

!af senart@sbc 3 lobaL net 


larsenstudio.com 


Anybody that can't toke time to walk up there don't have any business seeing it/ 
— Cecil Walker on Black Mesa in the Daily Oklohoman, 1 979 


I 



High Praise 

I jusr finished reading die article “Seven 
Summits” (March/April 2004) in [he 
latest Oklahoma Today magazine and 
thoroughly enjoyed it* 

1 have climbed a few of the peaks men- 
tioned, including the highest. Black Mesa. 
Last October, my son climbed it with 
me and my dad, and wc helped him get 
on cop of the monument that shows the 
highest point* He wanted to be the highest 
person in Oklahoma* 

[ love traveling to the mountain areas 
of the state* Its always a treat to the eyes 
to look from die top of one oi our states 
lofty summits. 

Thanks again for such a great maga- 
zine. I always look forward to reading it. 

Donny Carter 


AN OKLAHOMA TODAY CONTiST 


Feed Back 


WHERE ARE YOU? 


STRATFORD 


Little Does He Know 

I loved your March/April 2004 issue 
with the summits stor)/. I must admit, 1 
only buy your magazine when you include 
scenery, so I was very happy to see that 
issue* Maybe every so often you could fea- 
ture a state park with scenic photographs. 
Thanks for the summit feature. 

Alan Rhodes 
BROKEN ARROW 


The ornate, onion-shoped domes atop this structure represented a bit oF home for the 
Slavic immigrants who worked in southeast Oklahoma's coal mines. Rebuilt in 1917^ 
the facility was modeled after an earlier 1897 church located in this Pittsburg County 
town* A congregation still gathers and worships here today* What is this building, and 
where is it located? 

For helpful dues, flip to "Far and Away: The Ethnic Diaspora Across Oklahoma" 
on page 46 of this issue. Moil entries to Oklahoma Today, Attn: '"Where Are You?" 

15 North Robinson, Suite 100, Oklahoma City, OK 731 02, or send responses to 
editonal@oklahomatoday,com* Include your name and town. Entries must be received 
by May 1 0, 2004. Three winners will receive an Oklohoma Today T-shirt. 

The Healing Rock of Skiatook Lake was the answer to lost issue's "Where Are You?" 
contest* Winners are Donna Pearce of Eufaula, Tomi Rogers ond Arvis Duke of Medford, 
ond Kirk McKinley of Skiatook. 


You ufiii low the upcoming July/ August 
2004 issue, Alan: Its devoted entirely to 
Okhthomas state parks! 

Power of the Pen 

just a note of thanks and appreciation 
to Oklahoma Today for sharing informa- 
tion about our Master Works Sawdust 
Dulcimer Festival with your readership* 
Liist October, we welcomed seven hun- 
dred people from twenty states* All were 
enthralled with the attitude and quality of 
music, education, and old-fashioned fun 
offered right here in Texoma. 

Russell A. Cook 
ARLINGTON. TEXAS 


Neo-Sub 

Pm a native Oklahoman born in Nowata 
in 1946. My aunt Florence Salisbury of 
Rowlett, Texas, also a native Oklahoman, 
gave me a subscription to Oklahoma Today 
that began with the January/February 2004 
issue with Oklahoman of the Year Toby 
Keiths picture on the cover. 

Thank you for your wonderful articles and 
beautiful pictures of my home state, which 
reminds us of several places within the Sooner 
State that we have never been. I received my 
March/April 2004 issue today* Great job! 

Larry C. Highfield 
NEOSHO, MISSOURI 


The Land We Love 

I read your magazine cover to cover 
every rime it shows up. A great magazine, 
by the way. I don’t live in Oklahoma but 
consider myself a part of your great state* 1 
have land near Waynoka and friends who 
live there. My wTfe and 1 visit whenever we 
can, and we always enjoy the hospitality 
we Vc give n i n Ok I a h o m a* I 

Robert Billingsley 
MANHAHAN BEACH, CALIFORNIA 

A Soulful Connection | 

f recen tly sc n t fo r yo u r J a n uaiy/Fe b ruary ' 
2004 issue which featured Toby Keith as 
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the 2003 Oklahoman ol the Year. Like 
many who have experienced the footprints 
of another upon their hearts, Toby has left 
his song in my heart. 

You did right by naming him Okiaho- 
man of the Year. Toby has paid Ids dues 
and earned every bit of his success. Thank 
you fora remarkable story on a remarkable 
individual. I hope you will run more stones 
on Toby: Not only is Toby easy on the eyes, 
but so are your Stories, 

Karen Cirrito-Centofanti 
NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 

A Conservative Comments 

I want to compliment you and the sraffon 
the selection of Toby Keith as Oklahoman of 
the Year. This will be a controversjal choice 
in some circles, hut 1 bdie\'e he embodies a 
bold, Oklahoma style tliat is refreshing- 1 have 
long appreciated his love for this state, which 
1 share, 1 enjoyed the article about Keith and 
the rest of the magazine. 

Patrick McGufgan 
OKLAHOMA CllY 

Rethinking Her Relocation 

1 am a displaced Oklahoman who has 
been living in the Dallas/Fort Worth area 
for several years, h has always been my plan 
to move back to Oklahoma someday; that 
is where my hear: truly is. 

1 guess this is not to be. I hear that your 
publication named Toby Keith Oklahoman 
of the Year, so 1 must assume that everyone 
else in the state dropped dead. There can he 
no other explanation for this blunder. I am 
very embarrassed for yoii. 

Deborah E. Lewis 
GARLAND, TEXAS 

Tallchief Territory 

IVe been reading Oklahoma Today fora 
few years now, but Oklalioma isnt a stranger 
to me: My mother and father and six of my 
brothers and sisters are buried at Fairfax. I 
was born near there and got all my school- 
ing in (3sage Countv. In the 1930s, 1 went 
through the Depression, traveling to west- 
ern Oklahoma during die dust storms. JVly 
folks liv^ed on a farm, and I also knew Maria 
lallchief— she was from Fairfax. 

Like they say, they can take me away 

'I know whtit it isF soys reoder Jill Crook 
of Skiotook/ who mduded this T981 photo 
of the Healing Rock in her correct response 
to the MorcH/ April ^ Where Are You?'' con* 
test. Crook is the blond girl on the left. 


from Oklahoma, but for me, Oklahoma 
will always be home. In fact, since IVe been 
in New Jersey, every one calls me “Okie,” 
which Lm proud of. When 1 was born in 
Oklahoma, it was a young state, only five- 
and-a-half years old, older than me as I’ll 
soon be ninety-one, and l"m still going 
strong. I was there in June 2002 just to go 
fishing in Kaw Lake near Ponca City. 

Keep up the good reading. 

Earl Olinger 
ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 

Humble Origins 

We love this magazine! It makes us feel 
so much closer to home when we live way 
out here. And now we realize there's lots to 
explore and learn about when we return, 
Nancy Emory 
HUMBLE, TEXAS 

Red Dirt Girl 

Thank you for letting me know about 
my subscriptions ending date. Sure do love 
my Oklahoma Today magazine. 

My boyfriend, Patrick Williams, and 
I have a folk music duo called the Farm 
Couple, We often go through the Events 



Guide in the back of your magazine to find 
new festivals and concert halls to play, 
Ifanyofthe Oklahoma Today staff see 
that weVe playing somewhere nearby, please 
come our, Thanks for all your helpful infor- 
mation and the awesome articles. 

Tve been reading Oklahoma Today 
since I was in middle or high school in 
Perkins. 1 always felt so proud of my state, 
in part doe to your publication. 

Monica Taylor 
BLUEJACKET 

Corrections 

hi the January/ February 2004 issuet toe 
Incorrectly identified the Battle of Middle 
Bo^ as the Battle of Middle Bo^^y Depot 
CGlory Revisited, f>age 2H4 Boggy Depot 
h the name of a state park near Atoka and 
a one-time Oklahoma town, in the March/ 
April 2004 issue^ toe ??iistakenly put Scotty s 
Blue River One Stop in the town of Davis 
(“Cool Clear Water, 'fage 40). Really, the 
store is northeast of Tishomingo. In the same 
story, we gave readers the phone number for 
the Blue River Public Fishing and Hunt- 
ing Area, not Scottys Blue River One Stop, 
which is (580) 371-9288. 

Today welcomes ihe views ol 
readers. Letters are subjeci lo editing and 
must inctude nome, address, cmd o daytime 
phoris number. Send letters to- Ot/ofiomo To' 
day, Attnr Editor, 15 North Robinson, Suite 
100, Oklohomo City, OK 7 3 TO 2, or fax to 
(405) 522-4588, Address eJectronic moil to 
I etters@o kiohomatoday .c om . 


LETTERS 
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MARKETPLACE 


"Cowboy dress is determined by three factors: weather, work, and vonity/ 

— John Erickson, The Modern Cowboy 




At Extra Special Fabric 
in Guthrie, rodeo hands 
and barbed wire meet 
pillows and purses. 

By Charly Arnold 
Photography by John Jernigan 


Do-Si-Do Duds ^ 

‘'tivcrvonc nct'd.s lo specialize in something,” says 
La u rah Kilboiirn, ^ind 1 chose western.” In addition 
to selling her labric wares> Kilbourn sews clothing to 
fit an infinite varien^ of sizes and castes. “1 get everyone 
from Lazy E cowboys to tourists.” she says. One of her 
newest acquisitions is an ''Oklahoma" tapestry with rlic 
scare Hag. bufTalo. mistletoe, and oil wells. Rodeo Posters 
shirt. $86.29i denim vest. $46.98, 


Vintage Vixens 

Women of the Old West 
would’ve been proud. More 
chan 1 .600 bolts of fabric 
cover the walls of Extra Special 
Fabric, and a quarter oi those 
are pure western, "Customers 
are often overwhelmed by all 
that western fabric." Kilbourn 
says. “They just cant decide.” 
Among the most popular are 
cowgirl fabrics. Sisters of the 
Wild Frontier. $9.29 per yard; 
Buffalo Girls, $8.29 per yard; 
From die Hip, $9.29 per yard. 


Packin' a Purse ► 

An Oklahoma ver.sion of Rodeo Drive? 
These fashionable purses have true 
western style. Covered with everything 
from feathers and faux barbed wire 
to fringe, Kilbourn s one-of-a-kind 
clutches radiate style. Fashion plates 
can choose from a plethora of motifs, 
custom made with tapestry or cotton 
fabric. Sunset Cactus pur.se, $69. 




% 


«! 


Home on the Ronge ^ 

If life on the range requires chat you sleep in the 
bed of your pickup, lay your Itead on one of these 
pillows. Made w'ith fashionable faux fur and leather, 
the pillows are sure to inspire a cattle stampede. 
These two were handmade by Kilbourn, but if you 
want to make your own, just pick your fa%^orite 
fabric and hit the sewing machine. Faux fur pillow. 
$12.98; faux tooled-leather pillow, SIS. 
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Baby Buc karoos ^ i 

M a ni a s, tl o i n I ct yo u r 
liabics t»rt>w up to be 
cowbt^ys. lkj[ do decorate 
their rooms in these ador- 
able receiving blankets and 
baby quilts. Red Hannel 
receiving blanket, $ 17.29^ 
yellow Bannel receiving 
bl a n kei . S 1 6 . 2 9 ; q n 1 ! ted 
blanket, S49,98, 


Rodeo Dreams ^ 

Oklahomans in search o^ 
that pri/.ed rodeo buckle 
need inspiring haciendas. 
''C anvboys use western 
fabric in their trailers 
living quarters as curtains 
and bedspreads/’ she 
sav^s. 7 lie cowboy on this 
fringed pillow resembles 
Oklahoma champion bull 
rider, the late bane Frost. 
Lets Rodeo pillow, $45. 


Global Cowboy ^ 

Many cowboys have gotten their 
kicks on Route 66, and you can, 
too — even if you live in Japan or 
Germany or Wyandotte. ^ 

Ktibourn credits 
h er webs i te fo r in- 
crea.scd .sales- — in tact, 
in ore than halt her 
customers discovered vfl 

f Fxua Special Fabric via ^ 

its website, Kilbotirn rou- 
tinely ships to places as tar away 
as Australia and Rurope. Rodeo 
Pro, $9.29 per yard; Cold Ban- 
dana, $8.89 per yard; Route 
66, $9.29 per yard. 


Southwestern Swatches 

For Southwest lovers, Kilboiirn 
carries a variet}^ ot Santa Fe 
printsS, including Kokopcllls, 
cow skulls, and chili peppers. 

‘7 have abtnii seven ty-hv'e bt^lrs 
ot Southwest- the me tabiic,’’ 
she says. Kilboiirn also stocks 
a selection of kitsdiy fabrics 
ranging tram chickens to Betty 
Boop. Sou lb west Impressions, 
Feathers, and Sunset Ground , 
$8.29 per ynrd. 


Snap to It ▼ 

1 hese aren’t the pearl snaps 
your graiuldaddy used to 
wear. At R.xtra Special Fab- 
ric, ymi won’t have trouble 
wrangling a button tor your 
western shirt or purse, Kil- 
bo urn's large selection in- 
cludes Route 66 signs 
and buftaio nickels, 
jjfe Cowboy, covered 
wagon, arrowhead, 
pepper, $ L30 each; 
turquoise, 75 cents; 
star, 65 cents. 


MATERIAL GIRL 

You could say Laurah Kil- 
bourn bos fabric in her blood. 
"My mom let me hove her 
fabric scraps and sew on a 
treadle sewing machine," she 
says, "Italwoys had been my 
dream lo have a fabric store." 
After working in ihe medical 
field For twenty-three years, Kil- 
bourn mode her dream come 
rrue and opened Extro Special 
Fabric in historic downtown 
Guthrie. Specializing in 
western prints, Ktibourn— in 
business now For fourteen 
years — ^is widely considered 
the largest western fabric 
retailer in a six-state region. 
"Fabric gets in your blood/' 
she soys. "Fm addicted lo if 
Fm a fabri-hoiic." 

Extra Special Fabric is located 
at 709 South Division Street. 
(405) 282-7144 or f800J 795- 
2844; extrospec/olfobno com. 


Tractor Pullover ^ 

Fractors, horses, and even 
Pisrol IVte can be found in 
the array of popular fleece 
Kilbourn regularly stocks. 
''Cajstomers buy the Heece 
ro make blankets them- 
L selves, or 1 can custom 
A ma ke o n e fo r i hem , ” 
she says, John Deere 
blanket, $44.98. 


Oklahoma Gifts 






A Frankoma Pottery exclusive. 
BJack only, 3 Va' diameter. 

Set of 4, S24.00 (SS.OO S&H) 


State Seal Brooch 
1 Vifi" diameter. Style F. See 
page 20 of this issue for 
available colors and styles. 
$25.00 each ($6.00 S&H) 


Oklahoma College Brooches 
1 Vih" diameter. 

Available in OLV TU, and 
two versions of OSU. 
S25.00each{S6.00S&H) 


Oklahoma Trivet 
A Frankoma Pottery 
exclusive. 8 x 5 V’" 
Available in Black, 
Green, Blue, & Ecru. 
$10.00 ($6.00 S&H) 


Oklahoma 


THE OKl^HOMA EXPERTS. 


United States Flag 
100% nylon 3^ x 5' 
$35.00 ($6.00 S&H) 


Lapel Pins 
OK with state (iVs' x 
State Flag x P') 
State Seal (VP diameter) 
S3.0O each ($1.75 S&H) 


Oklahoma Cufflinks 
Gold metal with the stale 
seal embossed in pewter, 
each one Sold as a 
set S25.00 ($6.00 SkH) 


State Pride Titleist Golf Balls 
Official state seal of Oklahoma 
on Pro VI. Four per sleeve, 
$14.00. {$3.00 S&H) 


T O l> A V 


To order, coll us toll free Mondoy-Fridoy, 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. at 1 - 800 - 777 - 1793 . 

Please allow 4 to 6 weeks for delivery. 




O^her sJaJes may gloat about their bLfrger joints, but Oklahoma is a mecco for those 
who love ihe almighty burger/' — Michoel Wallis in Okfahoma Todoy^ May 1 995 


May Pleasure 


By Steffie Corcoran 



It's 0 (hree^br^^n at 
Untitfed Arfspace 
in OkloKomo Cily 
on the hnot dtiy 
of Noido Seibel, 
Josette Simon-Gestin, 
and University of 
Okbhoma CoHege of 
Archifedufe sludeni 
work. 1 \ a.Tn.4 p.m. 


They just wont to fly. 
Cotch the Wings 
Gone Wild: Wild 
Birds In Flight 
shov< at the Tulsa 
Zoo at noon, 2 
p.m., and 4 p.m. 
todoy $2 in oddition 
to 200 admission. 
Through AAoy 1 6, 


It's time for Cel- 
ebrating Chickosow 
Trodftfors ot the Five 
Civilized Tribes Mu* 
seum in Muskogee. 
Join in the arts ond 
crofts, bod, trodh 
fional dance, ond 
storytelling Through 
Soturdoy. 


Andek! Andeh! 
Celebrate Gnco 
de Moyo, o day 
honoring on 1 862 
Mexican military 
victory with o little 
fiesto ot □ favorite 
Mexican eorery. 
Chips ond solso ore 
known winners. 


Choo<hoose wisely. 
Todoy, the Santo Fe 
Depot in Shownee 
cetebrates its cenJen- 
ffiol. The onniversory 
festivities come to o 
whistle storl with a 
big parly at 4 p.m. 
Through tomorrow^. 


Strond up and be 
counted at the fiber- 
works 2004 exhibit 
ot City Arts Center 
in Okbhoma City. 
See eloborote pieces 
by locol artist Elia 
Woods and others. 
Through May 8. 


Industry insiders, 
head to Weather^ 
ford's Oil and Gas 
Golf Tournament, 
where 72 teoms will 
compete at Pro trie 
West Golf Course 
Practice round 
today tourngmenf 
lomorrow. 


It's the final day of 
the Western Heri- 
toge Art Invitotionol 
ot the Chishofm Trail 
Heritoge Center in 
Duncori, Take Mom 
□long — art makes a 
great Mother's Day 
gift. 1 0 o.m.-5 p.m. 


In print' The Oklo^ 
homo City Museum 
of Art hosts o collec- 
tton from Universol 
Limited Art Editions, 
□ Long Island print 
publisher headed 
by native Oklaho- 
man Bill Goldston. 
Through August 22. 


Dust off the tent ond 
roll up the sleeping 
bog. It's a Roar & 
Snore sleepover at 
Ihe TuIsq Zoo, Din- 
ner, □ morshmoilow 
roast, breokbst, ond 
cdls of the wild in- 
cluded. For members 
only, $20-$25. 


Spend □ spring Sat- 
urdoy amid the tenls 
of arts and crofts at 
HoborFs Courthouse 
Squore. At Arts on 
the Square, pointers 
young and old com- 
pete for cosh prizes 
in five categories. 
Free, 


Max Biotystock 
and Leo doom's 
shenanigons hove 
earned big bucks on 
Broadway. Tonight, 
Mel Brooks's The Pro- 
dijcers debuts ol Ihe 
Tulso Perbrming Arts 
Center. 7; 30 p.m. 
Through May 23. 


Spend lime consider- 
irig mysteries of 
brm and content on 
the opening day of 
Do lbs artist Fronces 
Bagley's exhibit at 
Untitled Arlspoce in 
Oktohomo City, 11 
a,m.-4 p.m. Through 
June 3. 


Tonight, the 65th 
onnuof 4- Way 
Rodeo in Pryor kicks 
off — literally. The 
bulls will be buckin', 
the cowboys will 
be ropin', ond the 
horses will be gallo- 
pin' . 6 p.m. Through 
Soturdoy, 


Brush up on slate 
pride at the Oklohc^ 
mo Store and Da rac- 
ing Robbit Antiques 
in McAlester. You'll 
find Oklo homo-mode 
products, desserts, 
and antiques inside 
a restored space in 
historic downtown. 


This weekend, Chick- 
Qsow arlisi Mike 
Lorsen celebrotes the 
first open house at his 
new Perkins studio 
ond gallery. Stop 
by 1 32 South Main 
from 1-5 p.m. and 
welcome Mike and 
wife Mortho to town. 


Moo-ve on down the 
rood — to Kingfisher. 
Find out how It gets 
from cow to fondue 
with a tour of the 
family-owned Chris- 
tian Cheese Factory, 
10:30 o.m.-5 p,m. 


You've seen this 
ortisi's work. Re- 
member the "Love" 
postage stamp? 
Robert Indiono 66: 
Pointings and Sculp 
ture i$ on display ol 
ihe Price Tower Arts 
Center in Bartlesvilje, 
Through July 4. 


See Clyde Butcher's 
work in Visions for the 
Next Millenium: WiL 
demess Photography, 
Focus on Preservation 
at the Som Noble 
Oklahoma Museum 
of Nolural History in 
Norman. Through 
August 15. 


jumpslprl the holi- 
doy weekend at the 
Memorial Day Break- 
out ot Greenleof 
Stole Pork m Broggs. 
On todoy's agenda: 
Frisbeegolf, a kids' 
ort contest, and tele- 
scopic siorgozing, 
Through Monday. 


Greased light- 
ning rumbles into 
WorxJword for the 
22nd annual Rod 
Run. Don't miss the 
big burnoul contesi, 
foii, games, ond 
prizes. 9 a.m.4 p.m. 
Through tomorrow 


During No- 
h lional Hamburger 
I Monlh, indulge in 
o Bra urn 's burger 
with your favorite 
fixin's. 


MONDAY I TUESDAY i WEDNESDAY i THURSDAY i FRIDAY 


SATURDAY 


SUNDAY 


1 3 
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Oklahoma Gifts 





Oklalioma THE OKLAHOMA EXPERTS. 

r o P A V 

To order, coll us loll free Mondoy-Fridoy, 8 o.m. to 5 p.m. at 1 - 800 - 777 - 1793 . 

Please allow 4 to 6 weeks for delivery. 


Cherokee Heritage 
Pottery Mugs 

Hond-cratted in Oklahoma. Dislivvash- 
er & microwave safe. CWY pnmounced 
Cha-Ia-gi means Cheroket^.LeftH Coun- 
ter-Clockvvise Spiral, SI 5.93, Right, 
Uktena, a powerful, mystic creature, 
$15.95. ($6,00 S&H per mug) 


Song of White Beur 
Limited edition fine art print 
by artist Mike Larsen. 26" x 
35" (Image area 22" x 30") 
$95.00 unsigned, $165.00 
signed ($10.00 S&H) 


Baby Dish Set 
Hand-crafted polterv with 
Cherokee lettering pronounced 
U-s-di, wliich means baby. $39.95 
for theseL (SS.OOS&H) 


Oklahoman of the Year 
T-Shirts & Baby Tees 
2tX)3 Oklahoman oi the Year Toby 
Keith on back, buffalo logo on 
front. Regular T-shirts M, L, XL, 
$15.00 each, XXL, $18.00 each. 
Baby Tees M, U XL $20,00 each, 
(S&H included in price.) 


COMING SOONI 

A2tX)5 Oklahoma calendar with 
phoU>graphs by Michael Hardeman. 
Available Summer 2004. 


The Revised Edition 
An updated edition of the 
Special Memorial issue, $9.95 
($4.tX) S&H) 


Cherokee Pet Bowl 
Hand -crafted pottery' with 
Cherokee lettering (Cat or Dog.) 
Available in black, cop per- red, 
sand, & cobalt. Large, 8" x 3", 
$21.90. Small, 73" x 2.5", $17.00 
($6.00 S&H pt^rbowl) 


Oklahoma Video 
Celebrate the Oklahoma 
spirit, 57 minutes, 

4.95 {$4.25 5&H) 


9:02 



That son of a gun is like o wef noodle when you fry to catch him/ 
— SHlIwater noodler Lee McFarlin^ in Outdoor Lffe 


J u n e Le i s u re 


By Brooke Demetz 



Bocouse il i Notionol 
Condy Month, you 
don't need an oitcuse 
to overloolc Ado 
Condy Compony's 
delicious peanut bril- 
tle ond lemon drops. 
The divine treots ore 
civoiJable a\ focol 
supermarket^. 


Svveet rhythm 
ond blue$ \qzz up 
OktoKomo City of 
the opening of the 
Chorlie Chrtstion 
Internalionol Jazz 
Festivol. Don't 
the nightly pedof- 
monces, food, ond 
art. Through June 5 


Go nuts at Okmuk 
gee's Pecan Festivol. 
On Soturday, a 
forty’two-foot pecon 
pie mode with 1 50 
pounds of pecons 
and 534 pounds 
of sugar will be 
unveiled downtown. 
Through June 5. 


it's hard-hitting 
girl power os the 
OkJohomo City 
Lightning women's 
foolboll team suits 
up ogainsf the Doh 
bs Dragons at Toft 
Stadium. Tickets, 
$8 7:05 p.m. 


Spice up the night by 
ottending An Evening 
with Shofon Lovejoy 
01 the Tulsa Garden 
Center. The her boll st, 
oulhof, lecturer, ond 
chef will prune your 
knowledge of gor- 
denlng and noture. 

7 p.m. 


Be swept owoy ol the 
16th Annual hterno- 
lionof Windmillers 
Trade Fair. Some 400 
enlhusiosts wilf goiher 
Gt the Windmill 
Museum in Shoftuck 
to buy, sell, and trade 
these wind machines. 
Through June 10. 


Gather your friends 
for the Broken 
Arrow Community 
Ployhouse produc- 
tion of Harvey, □ 
heartwarming tole of 
a man's relationship 
with on invisible rab- 
bit. Tonight at 5 p.m. 
Through June 13. 


Proise the lord! it's 
gospel rtight with the 
Corolino Boys per- 
forming downtown 
at the Nationol Sand 
Boss Fesiivoi in Mo- 
dill. The weekbng 
celebration continues 
through June 1 2. 


Friday's deodCEN- 
TER Film Festival 
events include an 
evening showcose of 
Oklahoma short films 
a) the lAO Gallery 
in Oklahoma Gty, 
Events ore held of 
rr>elroareo venues 
through June 13. 


Cheers to the Drum- 
fight Wine Festival. 
Five Oklahomo 
vineyords provide 
tastings all day at 
Whitlock Pork, and 
visitors con lour the 
locol Tidal School 
Vineyards. Noon to 
6 p m. 


Nearly 1,500 
cyclists convene in 
Duncon today to kick 
off the Oklahoma 
Freewheel. Covering 
more than 400 miles, 
riders will moke six 
stops before ending 
up in Anthony, Karv 
SOS, on Solurdcy. 


Marine AAondoy. 
Heod to one 
of Oklohoma's 
bodies ol water 
and commune 
with nature. 

For fun, log \ 
along o few ^ 
good skipping 
stones. 


Beginning 
today, the 
Three Rivers 
Museum 
” in Muskogee 
scores with the 
^ Old Boll Game 
exhibit of sports 
history. Through 


Cowboys, shootouls, 
ond mountain men 
kick off Shicfler's 
Tollgross Rendez- 
vous, 0 weekend 
of hisloricol Civil 
War and fur camps 
making home bose 
in Coussens Pork. 
Through June 20. 


A trip to our southern 
neighbor is o must for 
the TaxasOklohomo 
Junior Golf ToumO!- 
ment, feeing up the 
Southwest's best 
young golfing talent. 
At five courses in 
Wichilo Falls, Texos. 
Through June 25. 


Is nature calling your 
little ones? Enroll them 
in 0 Junior Noturolisf 
closs ot Li ttle Soho no 
State Pork in Woy- 
noko. Todoy, children 
build milk corton 
bird feeders and 
identify animal tracks, 
10 o.m.-noon. 


Celebrate the first day 
of Bixby's Green Corn 
Festival. A commu- 
nity dinner and music 
headline tonight s 
ocNvities downtown. 
Elks Lodge, 6 p.m. 
Through Soturdoy. . 


Pawnee Bill wos or> 
influential guy. Leorn 
why ot Showmanship 
and ihe Wild West: 
Oklahoma's Wild 
West Exhibitions, 
1887-1933 at the 
Sonto Fe Depot 
Museum in Shawnee. 
Through July 25. 


It's family fun 
tossed with o little 
Woofaroc Ronch 
Kidsfest Children's 
Festival near 
Bartlesville. Through 
tomofrow. 


Walk on. Bring the 
walking stick to 
Tolking Trees Comp- 
ground Health 
Spo lor the threeday 
Internalionol Summer 
^ Solstice Hiking 
Trek in Hodgen. 


Celebrate Adopt-a- 
Shelfer-Cot-Month at 
Best Friends' Festival 
of the Pet an its final 
doy. At ihe Stole 
Fairgrounds, the fes- 
tival includes rabies 
vaccinations, pet care 
demonstrations, ond 
fun contests. 


The sixties never 
sounded so good. 
Tonight, Tulsa's Sfor- 
light Band presents 
American Groffiti, o 
free concert at River 
Parks. Bring a lawn 
chair or blonket. 
Tonight's perfor- 
mance, 0 p.m. 


Moke an importont 
dote to view Ihe 20D 
pieces of ortwork 
on the lost day of 
the Tribes Gallery's 
Visions and Voices 
Art Show in Nor- 
man, featuring works 
from Cherokee artist 
Dorothy Sullivan, 
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TUESDAY 
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FRIDAY 


SATURDAY 
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Discover the Real Definition of Resort Home. 

Discover The Villas and Pointc Marin on Grand Lake. On the tip of Monkey Island at 
Shangri-La Country Club, these exquisitelj'-designed residences are the perfect retreat. At 
Grand Lake's most prestigious address, these luxurious, sophisticated homes are nestled at 
water’s edge amid two championship golf coui’ses, private marina, airport and the most 
breathtaking views of this noted Oklahoma playground. Palatial residences are individually 
appointed for your lifestyle with private pools, exterior fireplaces, separate guest cabanas 
and golf cart garages. Prom $500,000. Enjoy comfort unsurpassed with generous floor plans 
from 2500 to 4000 square feel at Grand Lake’s two magnificent resort home communities. 


i OR AIH’OIN FMliN I OR 


AT Si I A NT ;H 1-1 .A COII NI RV C UHl 


ORMATION* CON TACI MAXSON SALHS AT 1-877-257-437 


Also iN'i'konuciNc; Poin^i'e Maeun Conoominiums. Elfcaisti^ Riviera Si^yle Ijvinc; on Wait»:r s Edge. I’rom 225,000. 
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Happy Birthday to Zoo 


Otio of Oklahoma City 
Zoo's now attractions is a pair 
of grizily cvibSr VVill, this page, 
and Witey. Thii year, the xoo 
wib begin consIrucHort on a 
new home for the popula r 
young brothers, who were 
found orphaned in Alaska in 
eorly 2003. 


Chilling all parn animaLs: riicrcsa fctegoingon ai the Okla- 
homa Cit)' Zoo. 

\ hroughout 20(1*1, one oi the oldest zoos in the Southwest 
eciehrates 1 00 \ears and Still Driving You Wild,** a cententital 
brouhaha with events, new consmiciiani, and a tii mails tic enter- 
tainment for the entire family. 

Oneoi the zoo's Hrsi temennid undertakings was the jungle 


the giohc'- Wiat^s follo\’s'ed in earh' summer hy a companion to 
the 200 s tram, the Oentcniiial Choo Choo, a locomotive-driven 
train rolling on tracks tlm>ugh the zoo's exhibits. 

Later this year the /.oo will bre;ik ground tni a S6.2 million 
Oktalioma Trails exhibit with state-specific plant fauna and a 
btMf habitat. 

Sounds like 200d will be a centennid birthdav of ammalistic 


Ciym, a 30,000-square-foot playground built by community proportions. —Andrea Lopez 

volunteers tn April. 


l-ate spring brings a new butterfly bouse. The walk-through 
cxliibil offers ail up-close look at ^vtnged wonders froni around 


2101 Non/Mm f Fijikif} Stnrt tn C0 )k (-iOj) 424- 

3j4-i: okrzmKcofn. 



DIGEST 




GRA»«^ GeRONDAiE 


THERA NGE 






Dozens of bison are ^irading tallgrass prairies for urban cityscapes- 
This May through September herds of decorative fiberglass buffalo 
will be displayed around the state for the Naaire Conservancy's 
Spirit of the Buffido project (spiritofthebuffalo.org^. 

Modeled after undertakings like Chicago's Cows on Parade 
and the Tulsa Zoos Penguins on Parade, Spirit of the Buffalo 
pairs local artists with corporate and private sponsors to raise 
money and art awareness. 

These buffaloes are swapping hides fora more couture 
wardrobe. Oklahoma City^artisr Bert Seaboum is using 
his fiberglass canvas to paint an abstract work titled 
EvmingShiidowu and another buffalo created by Coral 
Cashion, A Buffalo Road Trip, is inspired by Route 66. 

”Jt is a public project that works," says project man- 
ager Keven Virgilio. 

“It j ust puts a smile on 
your face.” 

— Brooke Denietz 


HISTORY AT A GLANCE 


Love Calf, by Monroe Tso Toke. 


eSSENTIALS 

Doris Littrell has owned and 
operated the Oklahoma Indian 
Art Gallery in Oklahoma City 
for twenty-five years. Here, she 
selects our state's most influential 
Indian artists of the past. 


T o. Monroe Tsa Toke, 

1904-1 937 and 
1 b. Stephen Mopope, 

1 898-1 974: Both were 
members of the Kiowa Five, 
Tsa Toke was considered the 
greater genius, butMopope 
worked the longest ond had 
the greotest body of work. 

2. Acee Blue Eogle, 

1909-1 959: This Creek- 
Pawnee painter from 
Anadorko founded the 
art deportment at Bocone 
College in Muskogee and 
lectured on Indion art and 
culture at Oxford University. 


3. Dick West 1912-1996: 
This Bacon e art professor at 
taught many painters working 
today. His paintings were on 
the vanguard of tribal art. 

4. Woodrow Crumbo, 
1912-1989: Crumbo,aPo^ 
towami was artist-in-residence 
at Gilcreose Museum in the 

1 940s and often accompa 
nied Thomas Gilcrease on 
collecting excursions. 

5. Allan Houser, 1914-1994; 
A Chiricabua Apache sculp- 
tor, he taught at the Institute of 
American Indian Arts in Santa 
Fefor manyyeors. 


6, Doc Tote Nevaquaya, 

1932-1 996: The Comanche 
ortlst and accomplished 
flutist wos the second person 
nomed a State Treasure after 
Te Ata Fisher 

7, T.C. Cannon, 1946-1978: 
Cannon, a Caddo-Kiowa, 
broadened the scope of orf 
beyond the Native Ameri- 
can genre. 

8, Jerome Tiger, 

1 94 M 967: In his brief five- 
year painting career, this 
influential Creek-Seminole 
artist worked mostly in nega- 
tive spoce ond form. 


SEEN, NOT HERD 


Paper Trail 


With a search of the new Okklmmari ^cWwcs on ncvvsok.com. gcne- 
alogv" and general research are mere clicks away. 

During an eighceen- month process, every bit of content published 
since 1 90 1 was conveited from microfilm to a digital file. The result- 
ing wealth of information is now searchable by date or keword for 
free, with download fees ranging from $8.95 for a one-day pass to 
S248 for a yearlong subscription. 

“In a young state like Oklalioma, newspaper archives truly are 
first drafts of history," say.s editor Ed Kelley. “We like to chink 
journalists — and the readers they serve — many years from novs' will 
be grateful that our archlv^es were cared for chroughouf much of 
Oklahomas first century." — -Shawna Parks 


Just Plains Verse 


"'We all live by the sky/' reads a line in a new Howard Stein 
poem ^ Storm, a Verb," and for any native, his words resonote 
this time of year. Stein describes Oklahoma phenomena in his 
fourth book of poetry, Sketches on fhe Prairte {Finishing Line 
Press, $ 1 2, June 2004). 

"Rural Oklahoma inspires me;'' says Stein, o 
professor at the OU Health Sciences Center for 
the past twenty-seven years. "There's no way 
around it," 

Whether the shortness of an Oklahoma 
spring or the uncertainty of a wheat crop, 
readers will find Stein's muse throughout the j 
Oklahoma countryside. — Kim Shipman j 

To order Sketches on the Prairie, coJ/ Finishing j 
Lme Press at (859) 51 4-8966. 


In Jgnuciry, Governor Brod Henry kicked off Spirit of the Buf- 
folo~on Oklohomo Centennial Project^-ot the Sfote Capitol. 


OKLAHOM ATODAY ■ MAY/JUNE 2004 
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O^fafioma 

ire Sr’ Leisure 


Retirement 
2nd Home 
Recreational 
Lake & Golf 

Commercial Investment 

(918) 773-4072 • Hwy 82 & 100 
WWW. Te n killerPro perty. CO m 



Refijfi tficDay 

HaoG Luncfi ai Nancy j 

Nancy s Pface Enjoy Great Eoeniny 

Dininy. Entertainmeni 
Gate ring* Cujtoni 
Menuf & Rirfiej. too! 

(405) 843-7878 

Louder Lenef. Lakeniem Tomer Wej-t on 59th Street at N* May 



New Treasures of the Old West... 



S|iop 4 DdDsq. fektof 


Books • Frontier Games ♦ Decor 
Pottery • Beadwork • Baskets 
Silver Jewelry * Prints - Statues 
Gourmet Foods ^ Souvenirs 


NATIONAL 

COWBOY 

& WESTERN HERltAOE 

MUSEUM 


Open Daily 
M4. Enit 12Se or 129 
1700 NE 63fd St. 

Oklahoma City, OK 
( 405 ) 47 a- 2250 . o*l 22 S 
WWW. nationaicowboymuseum. org 


The Healing, Healthv 
I' or Better 

FEATURING: 

• Therapeuiic Natural Emu Oil 

• Top-selling 'Super MSM Rub' 
tqi curing high concentration of Emu 




Oil for most effective reiief 

• Variety of Heart-Healthy 
Emu Meats, from Steaks 
to Hot Dogs 

• Ask About the Great Nevy 
Gel Caps St Body Lotion! 


100^ Satisfaction Guaranteed! 


Emu Only 


AFTON, OKLAHOMA * 54801 East Highway 59 

WWW. emuonty.com • (918) 257-601 S » U800-6 1 5-0618 



jjiclu dfti:.B oK>d Poiaro. or rrMi And Solod 
Evory DdlF Cxcopt SOTu^doy Eyonlfig 


LI! L- 


lnclL*d«i: BokAd Poiaio. Rtco cm fiif« 

OofUc iMar And SoiPd - 

AN Day. Ewoiy (3oy . ^ _ 



1 

i 1 

1 




A Jr- Steak Eousd 


«Ot IV. 40.'5-448-777S 

2 Brocks North of Reno Large Croups Wdfcome J 


Central State hAassage Academic 



• One fewr massage 
Sfarting of $29.50 

• Detoxifying Para- 
fango Body Wrap, 
$65.00 

• Combo Atossage 
packages starting 
or $52.00 


NEW CAREERS 

START here! 

Day S Eva^ii^ig 



OKC Market Sgware ■ 8494 


Licensed bv OBPVS 
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Re- Pete Business 

THREE SISTERS REOPEN PISTOL PETERS HOUSE 


E very i lousi: has a s ioky. ome 

Perkin^i liomc. formerly owned by Okla- 
homa Srarc Universin's gtiii-toiiiig ma.'vcot 
Frank *Tisrol Pete'’ Eaton, speaks volumes. 

Ill e E i I IV w( j od - f ra m e li o use — wl le re 
Eaton lived from about 1920 until bis death 
at age niners'-seven in 1 958 — foiind its new 
voice hi Oaober 2000 when sisters Alice 
Hall, Phyllis Dorter, and Marlena Hodson 
resurrected the home as a gilt shop. Marlena, 
Phyllis, and their brother I cnard Clampbell 
had once lived in the homcaher their mother 
bought it From Eaton's family ijithe 1960s. 

Now named Chantry House after the 
street It resides on in IVrkins, the two- room 
structure is filled with quilts, glassware, 
antiques and collectibles, folk art, candles, 
and knick-knacks. 

lt>dav, the rustic building has a splash of 
purple on the wall and is decorated with 
eclectic Hair. A photograph of Pistol Pete is 


on permanent displav as well as a copv td 
his biography. 

Customers love the mix of iiew' and old, 
folksy and classic "'The young girls hooked 
on HC 1 V loc'e us, says Hodson, who also 
sers es as mayor of her hometown ol Carnc)', 
The sisters keep prices low. 1 hey don’t 
check the value of their antiques and col- 
lectibles on eBay or m price guides. “\X e 
just want to make our cost back and a little 
profiiT says Dottcr, 

rhe [ink to Pistol Pete draws a variety of 
ciistomers. len like it because thereV plent)^ 
of mom to sit outside and because of the 
conneuions With Pistol Pete, It’s nor just a 
foo-foo shop.' savs Hodson, 

— Jennifer Frisch 

Cy/fji/fiyHotiSC. lOti.ffi. to 5 />.?//, Tiuirsidity 

/tftfiFr/dn; lOiiJtt. m 2p.m. 

Bisi Clwitfyiu Perkim. (405) 54 ^-2339. 



Order an exquisite jeweled brooch displaying the Oklahonia state seal 
surrounded by brilliant Austrian crystals encased in gold or silver metal. 


Add a little 

twinkle 

to your life 


(Actual Si^e) 


$25p 00 each + $6.00 (S&H). Specify style, 
www. 0 klahomatoday.com or call (800) 777-1793. 
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^^The freedom is what 1 love most/' — Silly Etbouer on bronc riding 

School of Bronc 

GET YOUR KICKS IN GOODWELL 

F rom its lawless beginnings as no-man’s und, Texas county has 

persisted as a place where die lives of man and horse arc intertwined* In fact^ area riders 
once held reign over nearly every saddle bronc competition in the country* 

This May, beginning bronc riders can pony up some cash for the opportunity to learn 
from several of those same rodeo greats at the Dekc Latham Memorial Bronc Riding 
School in Goodwell, an annual three-day, expert tuional on the sport* 

Since 1989, Robert Etbauer, two-time RRCA world champion, and Craig Latham, 
nine-time NFR qualifier and rodeo coach at Oklahoma Panhandle State University in 
GoodwelK have joined with Etbauers brothers Billy and Danny to give novice cowboys the 
same riding opportunities they once had. 

“I grew up on a ranch and spent a lot of time on horseback,'* says Robert Etbauen 'That 
docsjft happen as much today, so we wanted to make it better for the kids*'' 

For the smallest cowpoke as wdl as the biggest, safety is paramount* " Wc have steers for 
the little kids to start out on,'' Dvdiam says* Then they get on a horse if they do all right*” 
Not only is hands-on tutelage provided, but every penny earned from the school goes to- 
ward the OPSU rodeo program, including a scholarship honoring i^thams brother, Dekc, 
who d icd i n an au tom o hi le acci den t i n 1 9 86* — Blaine Sm t th 

Bmm' Riding School is May 6 w Hat the OPSU Doc Gardner arena in GoodufdL Tnition h 
S300forretimmig students. $350 for new students. (580) 349-1348 or (580) 349-29SB 



Native Americans, Oil Barons, and Frank Lloyd Wright 


Escape to Bartlesville, Oklahoma, the 
town that oil berfL You can see roaming 
herds of exoMc animals on on oil baron's 
vast ranch, explore Frank Lloyd Wright's 
only skyscraper, shop for unique 
treasures and experience the aft, cufture 
and hislory of the AmerEcon West. 




B 1 n I M V I l 1 { . 0 u t N 0 A 1 


For more information contact: 
Bartlesviue Area Convention 
& Visitors Bureau 
201 SW Keeler • P.O. Box 2366 
Bartlesville, OK 74005 
918-336-8708 • toll-free 877-273-2004 


Escaping from it all is easier than you think. 
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Buying or Selling Indian Art? 

Know the Law! 

Under the Indian Arts and Crafts Act, all products must be marketed 
truthfully regarding heritage and tribal affiliation of the artist or craftsperson. 

For a free brochure on the Indian Arts and Crafts Act and how to file 
a complaint, contact the Indian Arts and Crafts Board, U.S, Department of 
the Interior, 1849 C Street, NW, MS 4004-MIB Washington, DC 20240, 

T: 202,208.3773, E: iacb@os.doi, gov, W: www.iacb.doi.gov 

Visit the Southern Plains Indian Museum 

See authentic Indian arts and crafts, located in Anadarko, Oklahoma 
at 715 East Central Boulevard, The museum is open year-round and hosts 
a variety of exhibits from traditional clothing and artifacts, to contemporary 
paintings and sculptures. Southern Plains Indian Museum, RO. Box 749, 
Anadarko, Oklahoma 73005, T: 405.247.6221 


The flavor of 
Oklahoma's 
Little Italy 
is now close at hand! 

choc® beer on tap: 

TULSA: 

* Kilkenny's ^ Fishbonz 
• Bourbon Street Cafe 

SAPULPA: 

• Freddie's Bar-B-Q Steakhouse 

OKLA HOMA CITY : 

• La Baguette Bistro 

• Apple wood's * Lit 

• The Wing Stop 

• Tapwerks Ale House & Cafe 

• Cheever's Cafe 

* Red Rooster Bar & Grill 

• Iron Star ♦ Ned's Catering 

• Grand Boulevard Bar & Grill 

EDMOND: 

• Intenirban 

NORMAN: 

• Library Bar & Grill 

• Buchanan Seafood 

* La Luna Mexican Cafe 

• Red Dirt Cafe * Firehouse 




h 


) 


ruis- 


Since 1925, Petes' s Place of Krebs 
has delighted diners with fresh, 
family-style Italian Cuisine 
served in unselfish portions. 

, Come see why we have been 
an Oklahoma landmark for 
three generations. 



ESTABLISHED 1925 • KREBS, OK 

Open M-Sat 4pm • Sunday Noon 
918423-2042 • Fax (918) 423-7859 
www.petes.org 



ROAD 

Route 66 Fej 




F ew roads ever achieve icon 

status, Rome had its Appian Way, 
China its Silk Road, Oklalioma? Route 66. 
of course. 

Four hundred miles of chat most nmhi- 
cal ot Americas 
highways — more 
than in any ocher 
state — snakes 
across Sooner 
territory, making 
Oklahoma a must-see for 
true Route 66 enthusiasts. 

No other ribbon of black is as celebrated 
as John Steinbeck’s Mother Road, and from 
June 1 0 to 13. the celebration rolls into 
Tulsa in the form of the Internationa! Tulsa 
Route 66 Festival, an annual party for the 
famed roadway which has previously made 
stops in Springheld, Illinois, and 
Amarillo, Texas. 

"I’m ecstatic about it,” says Tulsa 
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'ival in Tulsa 


author and Route 66 chronicler, Michael 
Wallis, an honorary festival cochairman. 

“Its the largest annual festival of its kind, 
and it will attract people from across the 
nation and internationally.” 

In fact, organizers expect an invasion of 
25,000 national and international visitors. 
Lvents will include classic car displays, an | 
awards banquet, bus and walking tours, auc- | 
tions, an authors and artists expo, memora- 
bilia exhibits, and a 5K Run. 

Set in Ililsas historic Brady Village, the 
festival will be a homecoming of .sons. The 
widely acknowledged father of Route 66 (and 
a planner of Americas modern highway sys- 
tem) was Tulsan Cyrus Avery. Avery, knowing 
the road would bring a flood of economic 
activity, lobbied relentlessly in the mid- 1 920s 
to ensure that Americas Main Street would 
pass through Okhihoma. 

The road remai ns a form i- | 
dable economic force for many 
of the states small towns, I 
Wal 1 is says, wi th Ron te 66 ' 

nostalgia growing every year. 
Wliat fuels the nostalgia? 

“Route 66 represents what this nation was hc- 
fore we l^eaime a generic, homogenizcxJ culture 
that cats all its me;ils out of Styrofoam lx)xes,” 
Wallis .says. “Its the genuine article — the g(X)d, 
the bad. and the ugly.” — Scott Wigton 

The hitermtiotuil Tulsa Route 66 Festival is ^ 
June 1 0 through 13. For a complete schedule, ^ 

contact the organizers at (918) 447-6405; 
tuba66festival.com. 

The Warehouse Market^ left, is a Tulsa Route 
66 landmark. Above, the skyline of Tulsa, 
where 25,000 visitors are expected for the 
International Tulsa Route 66 festival. 




THE MANDALA CENTER 

A Non-Profit, 

Ecumenical 
Retreat 
Center 
Welcoming 

P.O. Box 158 - Des Moines, NM 88418 
(505)278-3002 
www.mandalacenter.org 

A quiet, peaceful place for individual and small group retreats. Rea.sonahle rates, 
excellent meals, and a beautiful environment. Upcoming events include the following: 

Dialogue: Peacemaking through Sacred Conversation. Thursday, April 29-Sunday, 
May 2. Explore transformative practices of speaking and listening with Glenna 
Gerard, co-founder of The Dialogue Group and co-author of Dialogue: Rediscover the 
Transforming Power of Conversation. Fee: S300. 

Living on the Borderland of Time: Prayer, Community and Leadership. Friday, 
May 14 - Sunday, May 16. Follow a rhythm of prayer, reflection, silence and conversa- 
tion with leaders The Rev. Bill Jamieson, president of the Insitute for Servant Leader- 
ship, and Gaye Brown, executive director of The Mandala Center. Fee: $250. 

Coming Home to Earth: A .Spiritual Reunion with All Our Kin. Friday, June 11 - 
Saturday, June 19. A three-part retreat for those concerned about the ecologically 
sustainable future of life on earth. Leaders arc Patricia Sablatura, Ph.D., dream-tender 
and licensed professional counselor, and Joan Brown, OSF, Ecological Minister with 
the Catholic Archdiocese of Santa Fe. Fee based on parts taken. 

Fees include tuition, double occupancy room and meals. 


Experience the\ 


Excellence... 



PUBLIC ART and an 
for the young at hcan 
are all a pan of a visit 
to Edmond. Come for 
a visit today and enjoy 
spring in a city where 
life-sized bronze statue.s 
cavon on almost every 
comer in the bean of 
Edmond’s downtown 
.shopping district. 

You won’t want to miss 
a chance to STAY in 
one Edmond’s luxurious 
hotels, and if putting 
around is more your 
thing, you can PLAY 
more than 200 holes of 
championship golf. 


CONVENTION & 
VISITORS BUREAU ' 


825 E. 2n<l St.. Ste. 100 
Edmond, OK 73034 
Phone: 405/341-4344 
Wch: utetv. vi.utedmonJok.com 
E-nwil: 

ctiHvh ite@vi.'iiteJmonJok. com 
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''The merry lace of spring turns to ihe world." — from Carmina Borana 


OKI-AHOMA NETWORK 




u. 

% 


i 

\ 




POETRY PIROUETTE 



Film 

liom; 


OU Ballet Airs Nationolly 

O klahoma dancers and pirouette on 

telev'ision screens around the country this summer as the 
University of Oklahoma production of Canning Bumna: The Bai- 
ler leaps from OETA to more than fifty PBS stations. 

On June 6 at 6 p,m., OETA will air the ballet about fate and 
young love starring OU dance students and produced by the 
OU Independent Film Project. The station first aired Cmt- 
rnhur Bura?ia\A^i fall, and in April, American Public Tele- 
vision distributed the film to PE^S stations nationvvidc* 

The inspiration for Camhmi Bumm\ melo- 
dics t>riginaced with a group of medieval poems 
translated to music by German composer 
Carl Orft'ln 1 937. Mar)^ Margaret Holt, OU 
School of Dance director, says OrflFs musk is 
narurally suited to L’>aller for its "^passion, con- 
trasting rhythms, and contrasting nioods7' 

Shawnee Bricran directs OUs Independent 




Project* When he saw OUs student dance company, Okla- 
a Festival Ballet, perform Qimiimt Bimma a few years back at 
OUs annual Summer Wind Festivafi he was inspired to 
film the ballet. 

"1 saw the costumes, and I knew we had a wonderful 
dance program 7^ says Bricran, who is quick to point out 
the ten oimeras used to cover all angles of the shoot* ‘"We 
had all the right ingredients." 

Tile woman whose dancers will be seen far beyond 
OUs campus borders, Mary Margaret Holt, says, " WeVe 
just delighted by this opportunity, especially now' that its 
been picked up nationally*'’ 

Finisimo! 

’ — Kim Shipman 

formore infhrmatkm opi OETA hwadcasts hi Afay and 
Jii tie, CO f IS f fir octa. oriemH. neL 


Dinner and Dancing 

COEDS CUT LOOSE AT THE TUMBLEWEED CALF FRY 


KLAHOMA’S MOST POPULAR 
calf fry^ festival soon will be serving 
up Oklahoma oysters with a side of the best 
music you can rustle up at the Tumbleweed 
Dance Halls and Concert Arena in Stillwater. 

More than six thousand rwo-steppers are 
expected to attend the thirteenth annual 
festival chat pays homage to the booc- 
scootin hfestyle — and a certain delicacy. 
The dance hail welcomes every^one with an 
ear-pleasing combination of traditional and 
contemporary country crooners* 



Besides the thousands of calf fry dinners 
served during the tw'o-day event, Sammy 
Kershaw will headline Fridays concert 
after performances by Kevin Fowler and 
Johnny Lj^e. Saturdays lead-in acts are 
Texas Jack, No Justice, and Jason Boland 
and the Stragglers, who will be followed 
by perennial crowd favorite and Saturdays 
star, Chris l^Doux. 

"Its the only festival in the stare that 
gives you a free meal with a dance ticket 
purchase,” says Tumbleweed owner Hank 
Moore, Dinner includes corn, beans, and 
bread and butter. 

Moore keeps prices low so students at 
nearby Oklahoma State University can afford 
to blow off some steam right before finals 
stiirt. But this event is not just for students. 

'The festival sells out every hotel room 
in Stillwater, Guthrie, and Perkins,” says 
Moore. Fans return every year from across the 
country to the place tliac nurtured a budding 
Garth Brooks from dance liall bouncer to 




country^ and western superstar 

Five-time attendee Darin Wynn of 
Blackwell says the event is like a big 
reunion* “Everybody 1 ever met out here 
usually shows iip.^' — Jennifer FHsch 

Thcihineefiihawnuil Tumbletveed Calf Fry 
is April 30 and Alay /. Trekets stan at $20. The 
Tumhleweed is located mrtlmmtofSriilwate}* 
on Ijtkmm and Country Club Road. ( 405} 
377-0067; calffiyconh 

Gntth Brooks, the Greof Divide^ Cross Cano- 
dion Rogweed, and other Oklahoma bonds 
got their stort ol the Tumbleweed Dance 
Nolls and Concert Arena. 
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THE OKT PROFILE 



hAoore naflve K^iie CoHey is om of the /lewesf 
Oklahomans making o big splosh in the country \ 
music scene. Her 2002 d^ut album, When You | 
Ue Next To Me^ so/d more than 250,000 copies, , 
and in 2003, she was nomed top new female 
vocalist by the Academy of Country Musk. 


Q: Who Of what inspires you? 
A: My parents and tlimily. 


Q; What is your favorite saying? 

A: “It dnesnt serve the world for you to play 
small/' 


Q: How has Oklahoma influenced you? 

A; My valties and my sense of who [ am comes 
from my family and friends in Oklahoma. 
So many country artists come from Okla- 
homa chat somehow the music becomes 
[xirt of your soul. Hie songs that those art- 
ists wrote and sang reflected what I knew, 
my hometown, my chi!dht>od* 


Q: What do you enjoy in your spare time? 

A: 1 love anything to do widi the water: a 
lake, a river, the ocean. I also like going 
to the movies. 


Q: WhaKs your favorite place in Oklahoma? i 
A: My pareiiLs house at Like Bufaula, 

Q: What's your favorite song? 

A: “A Song for You/' by Leon Russell. 

Q: Whafs most important in life? 

A: Family 

Q: Who are your biggesMnfluences? | 

A: I'risha Year wood, the judds, and Rcba 
McEntire. i 

Q: How does singing ond performing make 
you feel? , 

A: Happy I can let ocher people into my heart 
and express how the music makes me feel 


Q: What's been the highlight of your career 
so for? I 

A; Winning the Aaidemy of Country Music 
award for lop New Female Vocalist. Being 
recognized by my peers in the industry 
made all my hard work worth it. It made 
me feel like they are expecting good things 
tor me in the future and that they have | 
noticed what I ve done so far. I 







REDISCOVER 

The gardens ofPhilbrook 

EXPERIENCE 

Art through nature in 23 
acres of outdoor galleries 

Re-op^ening to the public April 18 


2727 S Rockford Rd, Tulsa 
Tues ’ Sun • Adults $7.50 
Members and children free 
Audio tour guides, $3 per tour 
Family and children’s activities 

918.749,7941 - www.philbrook,org 


THE PHILBROOIC MUSEUM OF ART 



Charming Victorum homes and buildings. Art galleries. Unit] Lie shtipjs. 
rhe Great Passion Play, music shows, gorgeous Ozai’k Alountaln scenery 
and scads ol attractions. It's no wonder that fiureka Springs, Arkansas, 
is a lavorite v'acation getaway for folks m the 
Stjoner State. Call soon {or evxm sooner) lor hot 
deals on accommoilaiions at Inn ol the Ozarks* 

Frftireka Springs' best and most popular resort. 



www.toureureka.com 

1 - 800 - 808-9236 


INM OP TIfl*:t>ZARKS 
P.O. Box 451 

ICurekii Springs, A R 726,32 
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"'There's a sfory behind every piece." 
— Debby Williams, Mabee-Gerrer Museum of Art director 




Papal to the People 

ETRUSCAN ART AT MABEE-GERRER 


C HRIS HARDEN IS EXCITED. ‘1TS A 
wonderful opportunity for Shawnce>'* 
says Harden, the towns mayor. “Everybody 
is excited. It will be a chance for Shawnee to 
show its stuff” 

Why all the hullabaloo? In a significant 
art world coup, Shawnees Mabee-Gerrer 
Museum of Art nabbed the exclusive United 
States stop for the Etruscan Treasures: Un- 
veiling Aiicicnt Mystery exiii hie 
The exhibit s pieces, from the pri- 
vate collections of Italian Prince 
Fabrizio Alliata and the Vatican s 
Gregorian -Etruscan Museum, 
spotlight the artistic skills of 
ancient craftsmen, 

Etruscan Trca.'iurcs 
contains thirty-five 
bronze and terra cotta 
artifacts and more than 
two hundred pieces t>f 
gold jewelry, most of 
which have never been ex- 
hibited and retain their luster 
nearly three millennia later. 

The derailed gold pieces demonstrate 
intriaicies such its granulation, soldering 
hundreds of tiny gold beads onto the metal's 
surface. Everyday items in the exhibit 
include clay and marble statuary, urns, and 
vases used in Etruscan households, 

“We want people to understand what a 
fascinating civilization the Fkriiscans had,” 
says Debby Williams, the museums direc- 
tor and chief curator. 

Much ofwhat is known about Etruria, the 
first great civilization ofancient Italy, is a re- 
sult ofwall studies of paintings and frescoes 
discovered in burial settings. To suggest their 
historical context, displays are set within a 
backdrop of large, full-color reproductions 
of Etruscan combs and paintings. 

rhe civilization was active from 9^0 to 
300 BC, rising to power, then disappear- 
ing — and leaving scholars with a number of 
unanswered questions. 

While their origins and the scope of their 
influence is still debated, Etruscan expertise 
was used by the Romans to build the first 
drainage system in Rome and reclaim 
marshland that later became the capital. 


Most items in the exhibit date from 
700 to 500 BC, tnarking Etruscan 
craftsmanship at its height. 

The exhibit, which originated in Italy and 
will return there once its appearanccat the 
Mabee-Gerrer is completed, was brought to 
Oklahoma through rhe efforts of Rever- 
end Malcolm Ncyland, executive direc- 
tor of the National Exhibits Foundation, 
based in Lubbock/Texas. 

The exhibit made the long trip from 

Italy to Shawnee thanks in part to 
Mabee-Gerrer s central location 
and reputation. Founded in 
1 9 1 4 by Father Gregory 
Gerrer, an artist and 
Benedictine monk, the 
Mabee-Gerrer is one 
of the oldest museums 
in the state, with a 
perm a n en t co 1 1 ect lo n 
of about 6,t)Q0 items, 
including African and 
F' astern artifacts, paint- 
ings and sculpture from the 
Renaissance through the twentieth 
century, and Native American items, 

“This showing w'ill allow us to high- 
light our own permanent collection of 
Roman, Greek, and Egypium artifacts,” 
says Williams. “These collections fit in 
beautifully with the Etmsam treasures.” 
Most Italians have never seen these trea- 
sures. Dont miss your chancc.^ — Joan Rhine 

The Mahee-Gemr Museum of An is thirty 
miles east ofOkkthoma City &n the eitmpus of 
Saint Gregorys Univenity. Isckets for Unvcil- 
mgAncient Mystery: Etrusam Tremures 
will he sold atfifieen-mimite intervals with 
entrance to the exhibit icstficted to twenty-five 
visitors at a time. I ickets are $ / 0-$ 14 and are^ 
available at tickets, com or by calling (SQO) 
511-1552. Mahee-Gener Museum of An, 
i 900 West Mac Arthur Drive in Shawnee. 
(405) 878-5300; mgfnoawfg. 

Etruria was located in northwestern Italy, 
between the Amo and Tiber rivers. The an- 
cient civilization left behind pieces like the 
pendant/ above/ and crowriy hair spirals/ 
earringS/ and [ewelry, at right. 
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In El Reno^ the Lawn Mowers 
Are Going^ Going^ Gone 


I T N MOSl' OKLAHOMA COMMUNITIBS. 
i Xthe clamor of bwn mower engines on a 
i su m mcr even] ng means grass will be a I i ttic ' 

“ sliortcr the next day. 

Not so i n ¥.1 Re no . w here t he rh ii n de r of 
mower engines means just one thi ng^ — ^radng. 

On sclccc Saturday nights from April 
through October, iliirty or moie racers 
mount riding mowers to circle the tenth-of- 
a-mile track at Jenks Simmons Fieldhouse. 
Engines howl, dust flies, and competitive 
juices run hot as mowers speed around the 
track at up to thiru^-fivc miles per hoiin 

Racers compete in several divisions, and 
the action is intense enough that mowers i 
so m eti m cs crash th nyugh hay bales ! t n i itg 
the track, from ti me to time turn i ng over, ! 

I hars why riders wear helmets, neck braces, 
and a chest protecton N<i blades of grass’ — or 
feet — are harmed in the races, since the 
souped-up mowers have had their cutting 
blades removed. 

rite best racing strategy? “Stay fast and , 
stay low,^ says Rodney Hartley, president of | 
the Ef Reno GRA6CIAR Association, which | 

organi/jes the races. 

While racers share a sense of purpose, specta- 
tors gather with a sense of humor. Tlie mood is 
lig^ithearted as GRASC^AR race fans cheer, visit, 
imd pull soft drinks and snacks from coolers. 

An announceron a truck-mounted PA system 
narrates evety^ cum and spill. 

Tlie sport is ever-evolving. Says Hartle); “We 
may start iui oudaw division, where any kind of 
mower goes/' 

For rip-roaring, cutting-edge racing, its hard 
to heat mowers . —Stevie Li nd 1 ey 

R/rres ifegin ahout 6 p. nh and aiT scheduled 
for May J and ! 5 and June 12^ and 26 at 

Jenks Simmons Fieldhouse, 214 Nonh Coun- 
try Club Road. For exact race times and dates, 
contact the El Rem Co7wention and Visitors 
Bureau (888/535-7366) or Rodjtey Hartley 
( 405/245-6590). elren o, org. 



EurekaiSprings 


Gallery Walks& 
Street Dances 

ARTrageous Parade 

thru downtown > 2pm 

Baxter 
Blacic 

bowboy poet & humorist 

AneallKhiteSL 

• artists 
ft studios, 
itast wortcai 4fim 


AND MANY MORE MAY EVENTS 


Yard Art - Artist Receptions • 

Art Gallert Open Houses - Opera - 
Art Demonstrations - Ozarks Chorale - 
Theatre - Dance - Film Festivm. • Improv Group 


Eureka Springs, AR • wwweurekasprings.org • 8Sftft55*7823 


(¥■ 


In the Roaring Twenties... 


...Clarence E. snepard 
was Kansas City's most 
respected and prestigious 
arcfiiiect. fn Pc 
designed [his nnagniricem 
Spanish-Mediterranean 
home in Enid, Oklahoma. 



FOR SALE 

IZOl Sequoyah, Enid, Oklahoma 
5, DOQ+ Square Feet * Fully Hestored • Excellent Dondlrlon 


Contact the law office of Hlchard S 
Crump for an appointmani to see 
tills superb home and learn more 
about Its fascIniUny history! 


Ooidma; (118] 54Q»B911 
EvenlOiSi (9181 S4L8929 
richardarump iglsbcglobal.net 
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The Wayside FlOwer 

Springfimc ntrans wHtlflowH^rx, am! tliciv's no '^iraU't' place 
In wit ness the prof nsinn than Oklahoma. 




liv Neil (iairison 



''Earth laughs in flowers/ — Ralph Waldo Emerson 


I J /elcometo another day in paradlsh. 

r r Haw else can you descriLx- our state when it emerges 
froiT? ks shmtlycr btirscs mto a vircuaf expiosion of 

spring wild Rowers? Ma Nature puts on her prettiest party dress 
this time ofyear, and Oklaliojnas hills, vales, and stream banks 
are bedecked with untended gardens of natures blossoms, k is 
a welcome assault on your senses. Wild Rower-borne perfume 
cant help but bring a smile to your lips, and the diverse palette 
is sure to lodge a twinkle in your eye. 

Not every inch of our state is a nature preserve, however. Wc 
have our share of paved and fettered land dotted with the accou- 
terments of dvilij^tion. But Ma Nature is nothing if not resilient. 
On many occasions, IVe delighted to see a pernicious wild Rower 
shouldering its way through a crack in an urban sidewalk. Thats 
determination at its finest. I’hats Oklahoma. 

Its not by accident that our state has one of the most diverse 
collections of native wildflowers of any of the lower forty-eight 
states. Our central location on the continent affords that bouncy 
of diversity: Were not to close to the Nordi Pole, nor are we 
next door to the sun-scorched equator. 

The average Joe and Josie will be pleasantly shocked to 
discover that Oklahoma s lengthy fist of wild Rowers includes 
such unlikely candidates as orchids. Most folks think of these 
as hothouse wimps, confined to the equatorial jungles of South 
America, Not so. Some spectacularly blossomed orchids, siidi 
as the ‘Yellow Lidys Slipper' and ‘Slender Ladys Tresses', call 
Oklahoma home* 

We humans are an arrogant lot, Tt> hear us tell it, you'd think 
wildflowers were put on terra firma expressly for our enjoyment. 
The truth of the matter is a far different ball of wax* The blossoms 
are designed to he a functional part of Oklahoma’s wild flora. 
Their colors lure pollinators such a.s butterflies, honeybees, and 
hummingbirds. J'hc w^ildflowers’ perfume ts not for our noses, 
either: The scent Ls the ‘come hither” summons for Oklahoma's 
winged fauna to pay that crucial visit to the reproductive venue 
of the wild plant. It's the tangled web of relationships between 
flowers and the creatures that court them, 

1 like to think — true or not — chat wildflowers were purposely 
sprinkled far and wide in an attempt to appease our haggard and 
harried souls* No matter how thick-skinned you are, Td bet a 
dollar to a doughnut that Ma Nature's wild Rowers couldn't help 
but soothe your urban-fraz/Jed composure and demeanor. And 
that can mean a little slice of paradise. ^9^ 

I, Amerkan painted lody butterfly on o taN thktfe* 2. Spring spider 
lily* 2* Prairie verbena. 4* Dwarf-crested iris, S, Yellow fringed 
orchid. 6* Purple windflower. Opposite: Sunflowers at Little Soharo 
State Poric* 
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Flower Finds 

Although some witdf lowers 
eventually make their woy to the 
big city, Okiahoma's protected 
lands provide the largest canvas 
of stote flora. 

For a slice of Ozark heaven, 
Natural Falls Stote Pork 

[918/422-5802) near West 
Si loam Springs boasts violets, 
horsemint, Arkansas penste- 
mon, and several rare mosses 
and ferns. 

Eco-rich landscapes abun- 
dant with pale purple coneflow- 
ers and black-eyed Susans 
make the Nature Conservancy's 
Tallgrass Prairie Preserve 
{918/287-4803) near Powhus- 
ka a must-stop for wild flower 
enthusiasts* 

Guided spring wildflower 
tours ot the Wichita Moun^ 
tains Wildlife Refuge 

(580/429-3222) near Lawton 
highlight area species like the 
Indian paintbrush and Wichita 
barrel cactus. 

The sandy desert environment 
of Little Sahara State Park 

(580/824-1471) is dotted with 
sand primrose, American star 
thistle, and devil's claw. 

For the state's wildflower 
species, go to Oklahoma Wild- 
Things at biosurvey.ou.edu/ 
okwildA 


Goat's rue. 8. Amerlccm stor thistle. 9. Oxeye daisy. 10. Red 
dover. 11, Passionflower, 12. White trout lily. 13. Prickly pear 
coctus. 14, Indiqn pointbrush. Opposite page: Indian blankets at 
the Wichita Mountains Wildlife Refuge. 
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Northwest Oklahoma has some pretty 
serious dune buggy fun too (visit Little 
Sahara State Park near Waynoka - it‘s 
incredible), along with the most unusual, 
unique things to do on a vacation in this 
whole part of the country.... bat fly-overs, 
antique shopping, shore bird tours, huge 
caves, extravagant holiday light shows 
and charming bed and breakfasts and 
resorts. Our golf is the best in the 
Midwest too. And while you’re visiting, 
experience best birding in the nation at 
Great Salt Plains Lake! 

OKIAHOMA 

NATIVE AMERia. 

Red Carpet Country 


Grea~^ Salt Ft ains Lake 

Red Carpet Country | ^"great"salt 

1 ( 800 ) 447-2698 1 ( 580 ) 596-3053 


www.redcarpetcountf 


^greatsai 


-AINS.COM 


Call for Our Visitors Guide 


of Vinidlilfo ConWrvjlJOi 



GUARDI 


BY STEFFIE CORCORAN 



ITS ^VISIONS OF THE WEST’ CAMPAIGN NOW COMPLETE, THE 

Na'j'ional cowboy ^western heritage museum 
IN Oklahoma City mas corralled 
the western way at its landmark facility. 


'he wes'i: its myshquh evokes images 

of cowboys on horseback, trails of dust in their 
wake; vast horizons dappled with sunset hues 
of dusky purple and muted pink; a gun batde between a 
strong, inscrutable lawman determined to keep his town safe 
and a swarthy cattle rustler hcILbent on mayhem. 

Heavily influenced by Hollywood and populated by rugged, 
handsome men who tip their hats and sound like Sam Elliott, 
this mythic world is a manly one, where good triumphs over evil 
and few shades of gray exist. In this world, a mans w-ord means 
something, but he chooses carefully, for words are dangerous, and 
its best to use as few- as possible. 

This version of the cowboy mysrique^ — rugged, Oucasian, decid- 
edly masculine, definitely the scuflF of romance — is well represented 
at the National Cowboy & Western Heritage Museum. While at 
once romantic, this Oklahoma City institution is also steeped In 
the real — and historicallv accurate— blood, sweat, and tears tradi- 


tions of ranching, rodeo, and hunting, traditions that included 
participants of many ethnic groups and both genders. 

Curator of history Richard Ratrenbury has worked at the mu- 
seum since 1987. During that time, he has noticed significant 
changes in historic interpretation. “At one time, we were prett}^ 
much focused on white Anglo-Saxon exploits in the West," he says, 
“particularly on the American cowboy and giving little recognition 
to the Hispanic cowboy, the black cowboy, the Nativ^e American 
cow'boy. and women w'ho ranched and handled cattle. WeVe taken 
a much greater focus in that regard.” 

The contemporary approach and broad appeal of todays Na- 
tional Cowboy & Western Heritage Museum invites everyone in- 

The child depicted in The Ocmee by Morgan Weistilng, above, was 
Inspired by the artist's daughter^ Brittany Weisding. Left, □ 1933 quirt 
from the Luis Ortego Collectron, Prix de West winner Gerald Bolciar 
donated Conyon Prfncess, opposite, to the museum in 1995. The sculp- 
ture has since become one of its most prizedi ond popular, pieces. 
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side: rhc western -lover who knows episodes of Gummoke and Big 
Valley by heart and the sixth-generation randier who has barbed 
wire and scufted saddles in her blood. 

Board member Linda Mitchell Davis ot Ciriiarron, New Mexico, 
is such a rancher. Her father, legendary cattleman Albert K. M itch- 
elk was the Cowhoy Hall oh Fames first vice president, and Davis 
herselh sac in on the first organizational meeting in the mid-1950s. 
Long involved with the museum and named to the Hall of Great 
Westerners with her late luishand. Les. in 2000, Davis applauds 
the museums more sweeping focus. 

*'The.se changes have expanded the horizon of the museum and 
truly incorporated historically what happened in the development of 
the West/' she says. “If you look hack through some of the historical 
references of the covv crews, there were wonderful black cowboys. 
I1iey quite often weren't in the foreground of the pictures, but if you 
look closely, rlieyVe there. If it wasn't for the Spanish, we wouldn't 
have cattle in America, and you wouldiu have any western settlers 
to continue on if you didn't have the women,” 


A ppropriately, the beginnings oe the national 

Cowboy & Western Heritage Museum rested squarely on the 
shoulders of a romantic city slicker w'ho made his career in a medium 
beloved by real-life westerners, denim. Bom in Ohio, Chester A. 
Reynolds spent forty years with the ELD. Lee Company in Kansas 
City, Missouri, eventually becoming its chairman of the board. 

In the late 1 940s, Reynolds visited the Will Rogers Memorial Mu- 
seum in Claremore. impressed, he wondered why there was no hall 
of fame to honor the thousands of others who helped build the West. 
Reynolds spent tlie rest of his life working to create such a place. 

In the early 1 950s, Reynolds started talking to the right people. 
By 1 953, he had invited governors of the seventeen western states 
and infiuenrial cattlemen and rodeo stars to serve on the proposed 
museums first board of trustees. Tliat group met for the first time 
in Januar)' 1955, at Albert K. Mitchell’s suite at the Brown Palace 
Hotel in Denver. 

The first order of business: to settle on a name, the Cowboy Hall 
of Fame and Museum, and hold a competition for the museums 
ultimate location. Mitchell was part of the five-member site selection 
committee. Initially, forty-six western cities indiaited interest, a group 
winnowed down to three: Colorado Springs, Colorado; Dodge City, 
Kansas; and Oklahoma City. 

The Sooner State capitars delegation — including Governor Ray- 
mond Ga^>^ former governor and carrieman Roy Turner, publisher 
E.K. Gaylord, and Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce officers 
Stanley Draper and Glenn Faris— had already wow^ed the commit- 
tee during its tour of the ten semifinal ists, offering up limousines, 
police escorts, Pag corps on horseback, bands, and a procession of 
Oklahoma well-wishers. The Daily OkLthomaa described the scene 
as a “rip-snortin', hoof-stomping, horn-motin western welcome.” 
On April 1 5 and 16, 1 955, the three finalists battled for the prize 
inside Denver's Brown Palace Hotel. 

Davis says, “1 vividly remember when they got down to the nitty- 
grim^ of selecting. Oklahoma, being last alphabetically got up, and 
Roy Turner pounded his fists on the cable and said, 'By God, Albert, 
it's going to be in Oklahoma Cttyf” 




In the first vote, Oklahoma City received eighteen votes, Dodge 
City eight, and Colorado Springs six* After die low city was dropped, 
the second ballot sealed the deal: Oklahoma City twenty. Dodge 
City eleven* The Cowboy Hall of Fame and Museum indeed came 
to the end of its trail in Oklahoma City, on a thirty- five-acre ridge 
off Route 66 called Persimmon Hill 
The man whose love of the West inspired it all Chester A, Reyn- 
olds, witnessed the groundbreaking ceremony in 1 958 — along with 
some two thousand spectators — but died late the same year* Six and 
a hall years later, when his museum opened to the public in June 
1965, the most quintessential of western icons, John Wayne, served 
as parade marshal. On that first day, and the days that followed, 
Reynolds s vision became manifest* 

The museum's most important painting, Albert Bierstadt's 
Emigrants Crossing the Pfalns, above. Opposite: Oldahoma 
western actor Dale Robertson's pistol and museum founder 
Chester A. Reynolds* 


OR NEARLY THIRTY YEARS, THE COWBOY HALL OF 
Fame and Museum alternately fiourishcd and foundered* 
Lhc economic downturns of the 1980s brought financial stresses 
to the museum, resulting in proposals to mo%^e the facility out 
of Oklahoma. 

True CO their nature, Oklahomans dug in and held on* "Okla- 
homans stepped torw^ard and made the investment to finish it and 
keep it here,” says executive director Charles P. "Chuck” Schroedcr. 
"Nobody knew this was going to work, but Oklahomans invested 
in the dream.” 

tanda Mitchell Davi*s concurs: "They got money and they got 
busy. Talk about w'orking and helping. It was thanks to the group 
in Oklahoma City that the hall ever became a realin^.” 

In the years since those uncertain days, the National Cowboy & 
Western Heritage Museum has become a world-class facilit)' wich 
annual attendance in excess ot 200,000 visitors. It is considered 
among the top four or five major western art and heritage facili- 
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rits in die naiion, comparable co the Autry National Center in Lo5 
Angeles and the Buffalo Hill Historical Center in Cody, Wyoming, 
In hict, many consider it the finest museum of its kind, period. 

Ifs all here, spread out across gallery after gallery in open, visitor- 
friendly Kishion, Home to three halls of fame — for rodeo, western 
performers, and great westerners — -and distin- 
guished by one-of^a-kind collections of rodeo 
regalia and trophies, archival rodeo photo- 
graphs, contemporary western art, saddlery, 
and everything from Bierstadt to barbed wire, 
the National Cowboy & Western Heritage 
Museum is bla/.ing new trails of excellence. 

The glory days of the present are in large 
part due to the leadership of three men, 

Byron Price, Ken Townsend, and Chuck 
Schroeden 

In 1987, B. Byron Price was named the 


museums executive director Administrative assistant Judy Dear- 
ing, who came to the museum the same year, says, ''We wore a lot 
of hats in those days/’ recalling donor lunches conducted around 
Prices desk. Under Prices direction, the staff rolled up their sleeves 
and set their sights on growing the museum. 

In October 1993, President George Bush was on hand as the 
museum announced a $30 million expansion project, Visions of 
the West. Price, after initiating the campaign and kick-starting the 
first construcrion projects, accepted a position at the Buffalo Bill 
Historical Center in Cody, Wyoming, turning over the museums 
reins to Oklahoma City banker Ken Townsend in 1 997. 

Under Townsends watch, the 
vision continued to take shape. 

“Ken was able to close the deal, 
get it paid for, to get people to be- 
lieve, to buy the vision,” says Don Reeves, 

McCasland Chair of Cowboy Culture. 

But the museum community was stunned 
when Townsend died suddenly in August 2001. 

His leadership had seen the museum renamed (Irom 
Ctjwboy Hall of Fame and Museum to National Cow- 
boy & Western Heritage Museum) and accredited by the 
American A.ssociation of Museums, earning it a place among 
the top 10 percent of museums jn the country, lownsend 
also oversaw the construction and opening of several galleries 
and the acquisition of key collections. But plenty' of unfinished 
business remained. 

Emrer Chuck Schroeder, a Nebraska caff-roper, rancher, pofiti- 
cian, fundraiser, and livestock industry CEO. 

Schroeder s background fits this place like a snug pair of Wran- 
glers. A former livestock judge and competitive ream niper who 
uses words Wkz gadzookst wears horse- patterned nosTiry neckties, 
and has pulled on a pair of cowboy hoots virtually every day of 
his adult life, Schroeder says, "'] grew^ up cowboy. I understand 
the people we memorialize in this place. IVe breathed their air. 

I Ve smelled their sweat. And I know' what that life looks like on 
something besides the pages of a book. I also grew up in a family 
where music and art were important, so to be in a place w'herc 
world-class art and its creation are central to our mission is an 
extraordinary privilege.” 

Now more than rwo years into his tenure at the National Cow- 
boy & Western Heritage Museum, Schroeder has seen the last of 
the Visions of the West projects — -the Westem Performers Gallery, 
opened in April 2003 — completed. 

The costs of the eleven-year campaign have to- 
taled $42 million. To say it has been money well 
spent would be a serious understatement. 

Consider this impressive list: the American Ro- 
deo Gallery, the American Cowboy Gallery, the 
Joe Grandee Museum of the Frontier West, the 
Native American Gallery, the Sam Noble Special 
Events Center, the Grayce B. Kerr Changing Ex- 
hibition Gallery, the William S. and Ann Arherton 
Art of the American West Gallery, the Dub and 
Mozelle Richardson Theatre, Dining on Persim- 
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LIVING 

HISTORY: 


Favorites from the 
permanent collection 


Gene Autry's Gibson J*200 ffoMop 
guitor from 1929-^ gift from the 
company — is a highlight of the Western 
Performers Gollery* 


MonofacturecI in I9l37the 101 Ranch 
Parocte Soddler located in the Western 
Performers Gollery^ is detailed with 
rubies^ diamonds, and sapphires. 


This saddle was tjsed in Tom Sellecic's 
2001 movie Crossfire Trail. 


This Middle Missouri^— either Lakoto or 
Cheyenne— shirt is mode of sheep hide 
with gloss beads, red and black wool, 
pigment, and porcupine guills. 


Gene Autry's Lucchese boots were 
made with kangaroo and include 
inlays of brown liiord ond gold. 


A 1907 progrom from a stoge adapta- 
tion of The Great Tram Robbery, widely 
considered the first western movie. 


Luis Ortega's handcrafted 
braided rawhide is considered 
the finest tack in the world. 


Awitrhat, rifle, and spurs worn by 
<tohn Wayne In the 1969 film True Grft. 


One of the most sought-after arms 
by collectors, this Colt-Pa terson belt 
Model No. 3 revolver rs one of fewer 
than 500 produced by the Potent Arms 
Company. 


A cigar box filled with paints used 
by western artist Charles M. Russell 
at his log cabin studio in Great Falls, 
Montana. 


This Winchester Model 1866 Sporting 
Rifle, engraved by New York City orti- 
san L.D. Nimichke, feotures a scene of 
a stag being pursued by a hound. 
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moil Hill> the Wcit/enhcjRW Ciillery of Fine American Firearms, 
IVosperity Junction, the Donald C, and idi/abeth M, Dickinson 
Research Center, the Cdiildrens C Cowboy Corral, the Museum 
Store, the Nona Jean I lulsey Rumsey Art Fklucacion Center, the A. 
Keith Brodkin Concemporarv Western Artists Project* the Artliur 
and Shi fra Silbernian CJallery of Native American Art, the Western 
Performers Gallery, the Robert and Grace FJdridgc Gallery, the 
Norma Sutherland Garden, the Jack and I*hocbe Cooke Gardens, 
the Browne Family Great Plains Ck>ca-Cohi Pavilion, and the S,B, 
*‘Burk'’ Burnett Board Room. Not one existed in its current form 
before 

What was once a 7(),000-square-foot facility now commands 
220, 000 square feet, including a 16,500-s(juare-foot banquet hall. 
1 he Sam Noble Special Hvents Center contains five spccracular 
Wilson Hurley triptydis, the Windows to ihe West scries. Ffach 
three-piece landscape rises eighteen feet in height, commands 
forty-six feet of wall space, and depicts a distinct sutrset scene* 
Linda Mitchell Davis says, “Standing in the middle of that great 
big banquet room and looking artmnd is as dose to heaven as 
you can get.'' 


I l'lAKLS MUNLY TO KEEP A PI ACL LIKE '111 IS RUNNING, 
approximately million per year, to be exact, '*Wc run very, 
very conservatively,” Schroedcr says of the annual budget, half of 
which is funded through admissions fees, commissions, facility 
rentais, and museum store profits, the remainder in the form of 
private and corporate gifts and grants. “We really do rely on people 
believing in what were doing at a very personal level,” he says* 
Each member of the museums thirty- nine-person board of di- 
rectors and eight-person associate board must make a minimum 
contrihution to the museum annudly, and though Schroeder pre- 
fers not to be specific, that number is in the thousands* In early 
2004, the board represented fifteen states and included twelve 
Oklahomans, including president Edward C. joullian III, chair- 
man of Mustang Fuel Corporation in Oklahoma City, 

“A good board member noses in and fingers out,” say Joul- 
lian. “With the people we have on the hoard and the 
pRjfessional staff, the main job is trying to 
stay out of their way to keep from getting 
run over.” 

Yes, the staff of about one hundred moves 
fast, but not so fast iheyVe not interested in 
expanding the museum in key areas* 

“I think every museum has an education responsibil- 
ity,” Joullian says. “And the cowboy museum is moving toward 
fulfilling that, educating people about what the West was, what 
the life of the cowboy was, how the West was settled* Its iniponant 
that wc preserve and teach those things to the younger generation 
so theyVe not lost*” 

Bob Gcriiiig, director of education, says, “WeVe got the art 
classroom and workshop juxtaposed to a great art collection* 
Instead of just going to an an school where you have basically a 

Philip Russell Goodwin's When Things Are Quief, obove right. This 
belt buckle was awarded to Larry Mohan for his third consecutive 
World's Grand Champion Cowboy tide. 


studio setup and a classroom setup, we have a collection stiKlems 
can frequent and use as a study collection." 

But if Chuck Schroeders dream comes true, getting frtmi class- 
room to collection wo in be a matter of merely striding dow'ti the 
hallway* Schroeder imagines a freestanding research and education 
center with an estimated price cagofSiO to Sl5 million, to be 
constructed cast of the museum below Persimnion I iilL 'rbai fa- 
cility would include expanded storage for the 
museums vast library, arcfrive, and research 
holdings — “one of the worlds largest and 
finest repositories of archival material on the 
American West,” Schroeder says — now lo- 
cated in the museums basemeni. 

The center also would feature large rooms for 
classes in painting and sculpting, art liistory, and art apprecia- 
tion plus an auditoriuiTi large enough for seminars and symposia. 
Schroedcr hopes to kick off a capital gifts campaign in the next 
year or two. For him, one of the museums most important roles 
Is a rt i s t i c d i scovery 

“I want all levels of artists to walk into a facility like this pro- 
posed research and education center and feel theyVe at home, that 
this is a place cliai understands creativity,” he says. 

G erald balciar of farker, Colorado, under- 

stands the heavy obligation of creativity. In his case, its 
legacy tips the scales at more than I H,00(l pounds. 
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In 1973, tht" museum began hosting a contemporary western arc 
show and sale, the Prix de West Invitational. For two years, 1984 
and 1983, the cash prize was $100,000. Wilson Hurley, long a big 
name in the western arc community, commanded the prize in 1984, 
In 1985, Gerald Balciar, competing in his third Frix dc West and 
still fairly early in his ;irt career, won for a marble sculpture of river 
otters called River Companmis. 

Fhe money, combijted with the awards cachet and extensive 
publicity, kicked Balciars career up a notch. *'AII of a sudden, people 
were more aware of the work I was doing,'' he says. '"That hundred 
grand meant so much. It really sec things off for me/' 

In 1 990, a 35,OOO^pound block of marble in Colorado inspired 
Balciar to entertain the idea of carving a massive piece- — ^for the 
sheer rlirill of it. He opted to create the work on a speculative basis, 
deciding if need be, he would install it in his backyard. He told 
the museum's curator of art, Hd Kluno, his plans, and Muno said, 
“We' 11 take it if you don't have a place for it." 

When Byron Price called a few days later to seal the deal, what 







Baldar originally inrended as a large-scale ex- 
ercise in creative freedom had tjuickly turned 
into a donation. 

Soon that 35,000-pound block wasnV large 
enough tor Balciars big plans. He considered 
a 54,000-poundcr, but h didn^t pass muster, 
either Evenrually, he located a 64,000-poLmd 
liloek ot Yule marble he dioughr would work. 

It took Balciar a full year to excavate the piece from the quarry, 
within which resided Primrsi^, the royal cougar who, since 

her installation in 1995, has guarded the west wing of the National 
Cowboy & Western Heritage Museum. 

At fifteen feet in vertical length, the finished sculpture, shaped 

Prosperity JunEtion, left, is a replica of a cattle town at the turn of 
the century. Above, John Wo yne tours the museum's construction 
with executive vice president Glenn Foris, Right, Frederic Remington's 
bronze sculpture The Buffalo Signof and CharlesM, Russell's 1916 
work Redman's Wirefess, below. 


precisely to fit the space it occupies, is twice 
lifc-si7x and weighs more than nine tons* 
“That s the best piece of work IVe ever done,” 
Balciar says. 

Meanwhile, the Prlx de West Invitational 
that junipstartcd Balciar s career and is in part 
responsible for what has become one of the 
museums signature pieces continues to grow. 
With each passing year, the show has gained prestige and attracted 
a greater cadre of talented artists, each of whom vies for the grand 
prize of the competition — five thousand dollars, purchase of the 
piece at the artists asking price, and a place in the museums es- 
teemed permanent collection. 

“Its probably one of the biggest con temporary shows in the 
country. This year, most likely if 11 be dose to 325 pieces,'' says cu- 
rator Ed Mu no, whose tenure with the museum stretches to I 969, 
That's more than one hundred artists submitting up to five pieces 
{former winners are allowed five pieces, all others, four). Every piece 
in the show is for sale; prices scan at about a thousand dollars and 
can reach $175,000. I lie museum takes a 25 percent 
commission, and Muno guesses proceeds will exceed $2 
nil I lion, as they have the past four years. 

“When Ed Muno does his magic and hangs that 
show, walking into that environment absolutely cakes 
my breath away,” says Schroeder, “and 1 am reminded 
that the soul of this museum is in the art." 

G EIULD balciar will PAR3 ICIPATE IN 
the 2004 IVix de West InvitationaL He'll be 
submitting five pieces, four bronzes and a large 
marble* In light of the world of changes at the 
National Cowboy & Western Heritage Center 
during the past eleven years, it seems fit- 
ting that his central piece, a 1,600-pound 
marble of a bison bull* cow, and calf, will be 
called A New Beghinif7g. 

I'oday, the reconceived, rejuvenated mu- 
seum is, like a rancher with a new pair of 
Luccheses, getting used to the changes the last eleven years have 
brought — bigger, better collections and facilities, a broader, more 
inclusive focus* 

Every week brings another piece or two, ideas for a future exhibit, 
fresh conversations between security officers — dressed for die West, 
in pressed white cowboy shirts, black jeans, boots, and a badge^ — ^and 
visitors. As the days pass, that romantic cowboy of the past more 
meaningfully coexists with everything new and growing here: an 
increasing number of women Prix de West artists, expanding ar- 
chives, facilities as yet only dreamed about* In this place, there's 
roo m fo r eve ryo ne aro u nd t he cam pfi re . 

f he 2004 Prix de West Invitational Art Exhibition and Sale is 
June i I to September 12. The National Cowboy Western Heritage 
Museum is open from 9 a,m, to 5 />, m. daily except Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, and New Years Day 1700 Northeast Sixty-third Street in 
Okhihoma City. (405) 478-2250; nationaleowboymmet 4 m.org. 
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Little tee Creek n^«Jr Short, 
roughly eighteen mlley» south 
of SHlwell/ fs in the heart of 
Cherokee countryTFor Wiifna - 
Monk i Her, the ^rst femol'e 
principal chief of the Cherokee 
Nation, the region offered 
o treasure trove of natui^l 
oleaiures. 





My Home at 

Mankiller Flats 


A CHLKOKtL CHItl- RtKLCTS ON HER NATIVE LAND 


Bv Wilma Mankiller 


T here was a time when cherokee people held 

an annual cycle of ceremonies to mark the passing of 
each season and to help us remember our responsibility 
ro ourscivesi to others, and to the land. Some ot the ceremonies, 
indnding the Green Corn Ceremony, have survived into the 
twenty- first centur)^ 

Although not all of our ceremonies are intact, Cherokee culture 
remains strong, and dozens of distincriy Cherokee communities 
thrive throughout the Cherokee Nation. 1 have been privileged 
to live in such a communin’^ most of my life. 

If I had not spent niy first ten years in rural Adair Ck>unty, I 
would not have been prepared for the extraordinary experiences 
the Creator sent my w^ay. My early childhood in Mankiller Flats 
shaped the way I view the world. In that isolated, predominantly 
Cherokee community, I learned a lot about reciprocity by observ- 
ing how my parents, Charley and Irene Mankiller, my siblings, 

extended family, and neighbors depended on one another for 

support and survival. Everyone helped one another, sometimes 
trading eggs for milk or farm goods for store-bought goods. 

In those days, people w^erc not as hurried as they are today 
Visitors sometimes stayed well Into the night or until the next 
day While the adults played cards or talked, we children played 
games like hide and seek, kick the can, or marbles. Occasionally, 
we held a contest to see who could ring the most wall nails with 
the rubber rings from Mason jars. 

We also made up new games* The natural world was our 
playground, and we used our imaginations to invent interesting 
things to do. During the day, we spent very little time in the 
small, wood frame house built by my father — our work and play 

Family and friend$ frequently visit Mankiller Flats, Wilma Mankiller^s 
family home. Clockwise from top left! Granddaughter Cheyenne 
Saap with family dog Wah-hCy husband Charlie Soap hunts in the 
inowt a grazing fawn^ a portrait of Wilma Mankiller taken by Soap, 
Johnson Soop — Charlie Soap's brother— ot a family dinner, and 
granddaughters Breanna Oloya and Cynthia Soap, 
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IT ALWAYS STARTLES ME WHEN PEOPEE DESCRIBE MV 


was mostly outside. Time was defined by the natural rhythms of 
the land. We could tell time by the sun with great accuracy, and 
we marked the seasons not by a calendar but by when certain 
crops were ripe or foods were gathered. 1 still can recall the ex- 
citement of finding a promising chinquapin tree and the unique 
flavor of its nuts. 

During my early childhood, my family had little access to the 
world outside our community. There was no paved road near our 
house. We had no indoor plumbing, electricity* or even a well 
My siblings and I gathered water for household use from a cold 
mountain spring we shared with bobcats, mountain lions, wild 
pigs, and an occasional deen With a watchful eye for snakes, we 
turned over rocks, looking for crawdads in the icy water* 1 he 
banks of the spring were covered with a profusion of watercress 
and fragrant mint. God surely created the spring with an abun- 
dance of love, k is protected on the east and west sides by steep 
hills dotted with oak, hickory, locust, and walnut trees* It is my 
favorite place to pray. 

When my family was not working, we passed the time by playing 
board games or cards* We listened to stories about owls bearing 
bad news or outlaws like Prett}' Boy Floyd buiv^ing treasures nearby 
and arranging for thcni to be guarded by rattlesnakes. We heard 


stories about Cherokee Little People who, it was said, could be 
heard speaking Cherokee or singing near freshwater springs and 
creeks. Most of the stories taught a valuable lesson about life. 

It always startles me when people describe my childhood as 
one of hardscrabble poverty. That is not how it seemed to me* 
Economic poverty is a financial situation, nor a state of mind 
or state of being. Everyone in our community, Cherokee and 
non-Cherokee, was at about the same income level. We made 
do with what we had and found moments of joy in nature, our 
families, and our comniunity* 

Our economic situation, however, did precipitate my parents* 
decision to sign our family up for the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Relocation program, taking us from Stilwell to San Francisco In 
the fall of 1 957. When we gathered at the Stilwell train depot to 
prepare for our journey to the West Coast, we had no idea what 
to expect* Until then, the farthest we had been from home was 
to the Muskogee State Fair. 

My family eventually adjusted to San Francisco, and my par- 
ents made a life for us there* In the nearly cmo decades I lived 
there, I grew to adulthood, married, and had two daughters, 
Felicia and Gina. There were a lot of things I liked about San 
Francisco^ — Herb Caens columns in the San fmnchco Chranu'ie^ 
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CHILDHOOD AS ONE OF HARDSCRABBLE POVERTY.' 


sourdough bread, [he ocean, liv€ cheacer, die disdncr neighbor- 
hoods, rhe wonderful mix of people. But it was never home, 
and [ knew someday 1 would return to Mankiller Flars, When 
my father died of complications related to kidney bilure in San 
Francisco and we brought him back to Oklahoma, I began to 
think of coming home* That was 1971 . 

Five years later, in the summer of 1976, Felicia, Gina, and 
1 left California with no real sense of whar was ahead of us. 1 
didn't really know what I would do in Oklahoma. 1 just knew 
it was rime to go home* One of^ the first things we did was visit 
my old home place at Mankiller Flats, My childhood home had 
completely burned down, and what was once our yard and gar- 
den was now thick with trees, foliage, and underbrush* But the 
memories were so strong, and 1 could still clearly sec my home. 
Standing there with my girls, 1 was grateful to my father for 
rejecting offers to sell the land, even during the very lean times 
our family faced in San Francisco. 

The land had been allotted to my grandfather, John (Yona) 
Mankiller, and passed down to my father and his sister Sally. I'he 
allotments were made during that dark time when commonly 
held Cherokee land was divided into individual allotments of 
160 acres, and Indian Territory was dissolved* 


Two generations of Man killers before me and rwo generations 
after me have now lived with our land at Mankiller Flats. We 
are all linked by our love for — and relationship with^ — this kmd. 
Each fall, the maple leads the other trees in a spectacular display 
of color just before the cleaning rains come to w^ash the leaves to 
the ground in a continual cycle of renewal. And in the spring, 
the bright, cheerful daffodils push their way through the soil to 
proudly signal the beginning of a brand'Oew season. 

When people ask me why f continue to live here, I always tell 
them about the time — now more than twenty- five years ago — 1 
went to the Stilwell Courthouse to get a legal description of our 
land so I could apply for an FHA loan to build my house. A.s 1 
walked across the courthouse lawn, I passed rwo elderly ("herokee 
men sitting on a bench. I overheard one say to the other, '‘That s 
John Mankillers granddaughter." The anonymity of living in San 
Francisco w'as gone forever. At last, 1 was home, 

Top rowi Caleb and Cheyenne Soap, MonkiHer (bottom right) and 
siblings in 1949, a gathering place during winter, Gtoria Steinem 
with Mankiller, a cardinal in winter, and Caleb and Cheyenne 
Soap, bottom row: Caleb Soap with Monldller, MankilEer's daugh- 
ters Felicia Wing and Gina Oiaya teach her to use the computer, 
Mankiller's house, and Mankiller with Gino in 1997. 
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P rrrSBURG county; in the chronicles of OKLAHOMA CULTURAL HISl’ORY THIS COUNTY MAY 

say more about our state than any otherjust a hundred years a^o, no less than nine languages could be heard on any given 
day amid its bustling streets and towns, specifically McAlesterand Krebs, Today» the state ofOklahoma has an ethnic mix unlike 
any other. From Irish Choctaw to Creek Lebanese, this kaleidoscope built cities and towns, museums and hospitals, colleges 
and cathedrals, and passed benchmark laws dictating how we live, vote, and work. Most significantly, our pioneer emigres 
arrived with empty pockets and a wealth of ambition and can be credited Lir our ever- changing and rich complexion. 


The First: Big Bow, Breod, Busbyhead, Codopony 

^ he Wichita were here first, no doubt about it. Hundreds 
of years ago, their farms and villages dotted the Arkansas, 
C.lanadian, Washita, and Red River hanks and acred as trading 
points for French trapprs. Plains Apache and Comanche Gtmped 
and hunted in the Wichita Mountains region in the 1700s. 

At the same time, Osage villages appeared along the Ver- 
digris River between Fort Gibson and Claremore. White 
encroachment ptushed Chcycnnc-Arapaho and Kiowa into 
wesrern Oklahoma between 1790 and 1820, 

Post-Civil War Indian relocations forced members of these 
tribes and others onto permanent reservations. In western 
Oklahoma, federal Indian agencies — established to “Angli- 
cize” Native Americans — appeared in Anadarko and near Fort 
Sill, Fort Reno, and Cantonment military posts. Forced to 
abandon hunting grounds and take up farming, some tribal 
members gravitated to these locations seeking work. 

With the exception of the Osage in Pawhuska, the first 
residents of Oklahoma today have tribal headquarters in many 
western Oklahoma towns, including Anadarko, Carnegie, 
and Lawton. Still, according to the 2000 census, eastern 
Oklahornas Cherokee, Muskogee, and Adair counties claim 
the largest Native American populations after Oklahoma and 
FuLsa counties. 

Way Down Yonder: Harjo, Maytubby^ Swimmer, Tiger 

Five? Try sixty-five — thats the sum total of all Native 
American tribes and coiisiitutional republics forced to re- 
locate in Oklahoma before statehood. Twenty landed in the 
eastern half of what was Indian Territory, including some 
60,000 Cherokee, Choctaw, Chickasaw, Seminole, and 
Muscogee (Creek). 

Their meteoric migratittn stamped the region with our most 
historic communities — Tahlequah, Tishomingo, Muskogee, 
Tuskahoma, Tullahassee* and Tecumsch, among others. 

These Indian communities established Oklahoma s first 

The Muscogee (Creek) Indldns were forced to relocote to In- 
dion Territory In the 1630s. These Muscogee (Creek) women, 
opposite, grind corn. Inset, livery drivers in the Irish town of 
Shomrock during the oil boom in 1914. 


schooLs and newspapers, and their inhahiiants rai.sed caitle 
and horses and tilled the timbered ground into large-scale 
cotton and corn operations. Cotton gins, sawmills, and other 
Native American businesses evolved into commercial trading 
centers at Fahlcquah, North Forklbwn, Doaksvilie, Pontotoc, 
and along all major rivers. 

Tribal capitals at Tahlequah, Durant, Ada, Wcwoka, and 
Okmulgee mark concentrations of settlement, but for the big 
picture, open a map. Tulsa, Ponca City, Pawnee, Wyandotte, 
Quapaw — literally hundreds of Oklahoma towns and coun- 
ties originate with a Native American tribe. 

According to the Oklahoma Indian Affairs Commission, 
ill 2002, more than 590,000 Oklahomans claimed Native 
American tribal enrollment. Even more impressive are Tulsa 
and Oklahoma Ciry s numbers in a national comext: In the 
2000 census, the cities ranked second and third, res peer K'ely, 
for the highest percentage of American Indians, 

Up from Slavery: Bruner, Cudjoe, Downing, Jones 

Many of Oklahoma’s original African American communi- 
ties — Rentiesville* Red Bird, Langston, and Tatums, among 
I hem — evolved after tlie Civil War and once territory land.s 
opened to settlement. Exact numbers are iffy, but some his- 
torians escimare that 7,000 blacks lived in Indian llTritorv 
in die 1860s, Most arrived in servitude, forced to relocate in 
die 18,30s with slave-owning tribes. 

Civil War peace negotiations between the United States 
and the Five Civilized Tribes in 1866 dictated that blacks 
receive full tribal memberships — and land. Black freed men 
communities blossomed around these forty- to sixty-acre al- 
lotments, and vast numbers of black settlers poured in, many 
from Southern states, 

"A final wave of black migration occurred during all 
the land runs, and as a result, many all-black towns were 
founded,” says Currie Ballard, historian at Langston Uni- 
versity. “Basically, blacks wanted to establish towns where 
they could govern themselves.” 

OklahoniaV first deputy territorial auditor Edward Mc- 
Cabe, founder of the town of Langston and the Liingsto?/ 
Hemld, joined in the Run of 1889, lured by the opportunity 
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for free land. McCabe and others placed ads in newspapers 
throughout the South, encouraging blacks to relocate in 
the territory. A tight'knit black social network swayed 
even more. 

“In some cases, entire black church congregations just upped 
and moved here/' says Ballard. By 1900 the twin territories 
counted approximately 55>O00 black residencs/Ien years later, 
that number swelled to 137,612. 

All told, Oklahonias early blacks established more than fifty 
black towns, more than in the rest of the states combined. 
While the Depression pulled the plug on many of these rural 
burgs, black migration to Oklahoma City and Tulsa eventually 
brought black Icaders^ — including Roscoe Dunjee, Clara Luper, 
and Ada Lois Sipud Fisher — to the forefront of the 
nations civil rights movement. 

Island Ode; Hurley, McGuinness, Moran 
Opponunity brought Celtic brogue and Brit- 
ish parlance to all seventy-seven Oklahoma coun- 
ties — miners, priests, wildcatters, homesteaders, 
and railroad laborers among the hordes* 

Father Michael Smythe of the Emerald Isle 
founded the states first Catholic Church, Saint 
Patricks Catholic Church, in Atoka in 1 872. Wild- 
catter Robert Galbreath tapped the 1905 Glenpool 
gusher, and second-generation Irishman William 
G* Skeliy shifted the headquarters of Skclly Oil 
Company from Kansas to Tulsa in 1919* 

Earlier Isle arrivals intermarried with tribes in Indian 
Territory, gaining tribal membership and rights to rich 
natural resources, but the first notable batch set foot in 
the 1870s, recruited from the mines of Pennsylvania to 
southeastern Oklahoma. 

“Some skilled British industrial workers~coaJ miners, hard- 
rock Cornish miners, Welsh iron workers — traveled altrng fixed 
routes to jobs in all areas of the United States,” writes Patrick 
Blessing in The British and Irish in Oklahoma. “Coal miners in 
this stream frequently ended up in the Indian Territory.” 


By 1900, the 5,000 English, Irish, Scots, and Welsh in the 
twin territories outnumbered all other foreign-born immi- 
grants, more than seven hundred making the Run of 1889. 
Pioneer mayor of Coalgaie and later, McAlester, Scots-born 
Pete Hanraty, like many of his countrymen, fought long and 
hard for improved labor conditions for miners. His leadership 
at the helm of United Mine Workers and later the Twin Ter- 
ritories Federation of Labor landed bedrock labor provisions 
in the Oklahoma constitution. 

South of the Border: Alvarado^ GuerrerO; Lopes: 

For sheer numbers and historic impacto, Mexico represents 
the homeland for most of Oklahoma s Hispanics.To track 
the Mexican setclernenr patterns, you have to 
ride the rails, 

“Until the Depression and even after, the 
railroads dictated the distribution of Mexicans 
in Oklahoma,” writes Michael Smith in 77;e 
Mexicans in Oklahoma. 

Tracks laid to Pittsburg County opened 
that region to mining in the 1870s, funnel ing 
Mexican settlers into Hartshorne, Wiihurton, 
McAlester, Coal gate, and Lehigh. After state- 
hood, stricter European immigration laws and 
the states virgin economy fueled a stampede from 
the south. Railroad companies, faced with labor 
shortages, charged to the Texas- Mexico border to 
recruit workers, offering jobs and crude on-site housing. 

By 1 91 0, Oklahoma was home to more than 2,000 Mexi- 
cans* Enclaves in Oklahoma City, Tulsa, Sand Springs, and 
Guymon rose near the railways. Ten years later, the Mexican 
populace increased a whopping 250 percent, kindling an of- 
ficial Mexican consulate in Oklahoma City that remained 
until the 1960s* 

In the years before the Depression, Mexicans chased 
work — and found it — in the mining, rail, agriculture, and 
oil industries* Many stayed put and started small businesses 
of their own, particularly in Oklahoma City. Thanks to these 
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trailblaicrs» the Latino contingent remains strong across the 
metro areas and I’an handle. 

Spanish-Ianguagc newspapers, radio stations, and fiestas 
pump up pride among the state’s nearly 175,000 Latinos, 
which now includes families with origins in Cuba, Ihierto 
Rico, Guatemala, and all points south. 

The Polonoskis: Jorski, Klimkoski, Steciok 

Rich veins of ore, a quest lor farmland, Oklahoma s FortV' 
fifth Infantry [division, and the Catholic C>hurch are all in^ 
gredients in the f\)lish culture that flavors Oklahoma today. 
The first Poles arrived in 1876 to labor in Indian Lerritory 
coal mines* Family and irietids soon followed, and Polish- 
speaking neighborhoods sprt>iuecl in Hartshorne. Aldcrson, 
Krebs, and McAlcsten 

By I 91 1, some eight hundred first- and second-generation 
Poles had settled here. Still more poured in from Oklahoma s 
neighboring northern states to w'ork the booming tri-stacc 
zinc- and lead-mining district. Hundreds landed in Bartles- 
ville, lured by recruiters from the zinc smelters, 

Harrah is considered Oklahoma s definitive Polish row-n. 
Ten Polish families rumbled in on wagons to homestead here 
alter the opening ot land in 1891. Seven years later, they 
established Oklahoma s only Polish-Catholic Church. Saint 
Teresas of Avila, and Polish names still dangle from shingles 
along Harrah streets. 

The destruction wrought by World War II and subse- 
quent Communist control of Poland initiated a final wave 
of Polish immigration. Freedom fighter and later Oklahoma 
Supreme Court Justice Marian Opala arrived in 1949 from 
Lodz, Poland* At the same time, scores of Polish Catholic 
priests— the majorit}^ liberated from the Dachau concentra- 
tion camp by Oklahonias Forty-fifth I nfanny' Division as well 
as Auschwitz — assembled to found thriving parishes, notably 
Saint Anne's in Broken Arrow* 

Bohemian Brotherhood: Milacek, Wafta^ Yager 

Yukon's Czech Festival and the Prague Kolache Festival 


trumpet a Sooner Bohemian brotherhood that tracks the land 
runs of 1889, 1 89 L and 1 893. Fhese events brought hundreds 
of Czx'ch pioneers to Oklahoma* 

Most arrived from other farm states^ — Nebraska, Kansas, 
Iowa, and Texas— to homestead in Oklahoma, prind pally in 
C'anadian, Oklahoma, Kingfisher, Garfield, Gram, Uncoln, 
and Noble counties. 

'‘Nearly three- fourths of the C^zechs who settled t9kkilioma 
were the American -born offspring of immigrant parents,” writes 
Karel Bicha in The C^chs m OkLthtmm. 

Home of the first of twelve Oklahoma Czech fraternal lodges, 
f Vague s ZCBJ Lodge {Zapadm Cesko-Bmtnka jedmtauT^c^i- 
ern Bohemian Fraternal Association) served as the Bohemian 
hul> for town meetings, polka bands, weddings, and funerals* 
More than anything, Czechs farmed — very successfully, 
rhere was a relationship between Czech peasant culture 
and agriculture which was evident on the plains of Oklahoma,” 
writes Bicha. Their' waste not, want not” approach put to good 
use every acre of land, ever\^ crop grown and animal raised* Such 
wise farming practices pulled many Czech farmers thrtJugh the 
Depression when other farms failed. 

If not farming, these immigrants — like John Kroutil of 
Yukon — -owned farm-relaicd businesses* An 1890 settler, 
Kroutil mrned his tidy Hour milling operation into a common 
household name, Yukon's Best. Today, a sign on the outskirts 
of Yukon proudly declares it “Oklahoma s Czech Capital” 

German Triumph: Hufnagek Rother, Von Tongein 

Whole grains, piistrles, muffins, and cereal — thank the Ger- 
man immigranTS (and their counterparts from Russia) for till- 
ing Great Plains soil into the “breadbasket of the world,” 
Oklaiiomas harvest de Deutsche proved one of the last stops 

From left: F’ete Prichard and his son. Bill, prepare spaghetti 
at Pete's Place in Krebs; George Levite In his Apache store 
in 1964; a McCurtoin County sawmill where mony Scottish 
immigrants once worked; John Novok and Irene Beleck's 
wedding portrait from 1920, in Yukon; German settlers at a 
bank in 1920* 
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A definitive showing of Oklahomas cultural mosaic could 

-n 

never be depicted in one sweep. In fact, dozens of maps and 
histories are required to tell this complex and richly layered story. 
With broad strokes, Okiahoma Ta^iay pinpoints the communities 
and areas where immigrant groups tended to settle. At once his- 
toric and contemporary, the settlement patterns of yesteryear reveal 
todays cultural panorama, and while far from comprehensive, many 
Oklahomans will find a fragment of their origins herein. 


African American ^ 

^ One of thirteen remaining black towns | 

I 

9 African American | 

I 

Asian i 

9 Chinese, Korean, Vietnamese, 7'haj, or Laotian | 

European 

^ Amish O Jewish ©Italian ^Polish | 

O German and Germans from Russia 
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A Mazie 




^ Laji^aton 


Guthrie 


Hj^'^usko/jee / 


Redl^ 


QY^Tche 


Jklaharrta 




fornian 


Willmrton 


Heaveite: 


Hartshome 




^ Czech, Slovakian, and Moravian 

$:$: S CO ts , Irish, Weis h , and British settlement area 


Drawn by the large Italian populace, entrepreneurs 
John and Joe Fassino arrived in Krebs in 1891 and 
opened the McAlester Macaroni Factory. 


»/ Italian, Pole, Greek, atid French seitlemenr area 
\ Germans and Germans from Rossia settlement area 

Latino 

® Mexican, Cuban, Guatemalan, Puerto Rican, 
and other Latin American 


Native American 

r~] 1889 boundary of Oklahoma and Indian Territories 

One of thirty- nine Native American tribal headquarters 
located in Oklahoma, including the Cherokee Nation, 
Muscogee (Creek) Nation, Citizen Potawatonii Nation, 
and Sac & Fox Nation* 
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in ihe massive German niigration. Drawn by the Hat terrain, 
familiar climate, and a shot at free land, thousands of German 
settlers clamored to Oklahoma from jiortheast and central l^lains 
states benveen 1 880 and 191 (1. At one point, the farming com- 
muniries of Blaine, Canadian, Garfield, Grant, Kay, Kingfisher, 
Logan, Major, Noble, and Oklahoma counties claimed more 
than 45 percent ofOklahomas German population. 

Generally speaking, Germans settled in the western 
two-thirds of the state, the majority in rural areas, where 
they founded Lutheran, Catholic, Baptist, and Methodist 
churches, farmed, and set up sundry businesses — blacksmith 
shops, lumberjwds, drugstores, and watch shops. Ac one point, 
sixteen German newspapers published in Oklahoma and many 
churches conducted services in the native tongue, some into the 
1940s. In the stronghold of Okarche — where Okla- 

homa s oldest bar, Eischens, continues to serve its furious fried 
chickeit — sa\^' real estate companies hired German- speaking 
agents to handle the influx. Even the local high school held 
bilingual graduation ceremonies. 

The same fertile realm beckoned first-generation German 
Joseph Danne Jn, who developed the hard red w'heat called 
Tarly Triumph'. By the mid- 1 950s, his variant produced more 
than forty percent of the wheat grown in the United States, 

Below,r clockwise from feftr Mexican Americon Frcmk V, 
dio with his tamale cort^ in Ado; the Goose family of the Chey- 
enne Notion stands in front of their tepee ond windbreaker in 
Dewey County; the Boiey Town Council, circa 1910, 


Gusto!: Lallif Lovera, Rossi, Silva 

Call it a twist of irony. With the highest percentage of foreign- 
born immigrants, the cavernous coal mines of Pittsburg, Coal, 
and l^atimer counties ranked as O Idaho mas prestatehood cos- 
mopolitan epicenter. At the top of this chart sat the Italians. 

By the 1910 census, more chan eighty percent ofOklahomas 
2,640 Italians sank roots in the southeast region, primarily in 
Krebs, McAlester, Wilburtori, die Coalgate-Lehigh area, and 
Heniy^etra. Predominantly from the southern Italian provinces 
of Molise and Sicily, the Italiarws formed the densest ethnic 
congregation in the state. 

Scores of Italian-owned bakeries, groceries, meat markers, 
and restaurants popped up, catering to the swelling com- 
munity, At least one McAlester bank boasted of an official 
kalian-speaking department, 

Pietro Piegari began serving Old World food from his Krebs 
home in 1925. Before discovering his culinary acumen, Pie- 
gari worked in the mines, where he changed his name to the 
Anglicized^ — and easier to pronounce — Pete Prichard. Today, 
Petes Place still lays out heaping plates of meatballs, spaghetti, 
and ravioli in the of its founding father, 

A Promising Land: Fleischaker, Orbach, Singer 

More than any other immigrant group, the Jews understood 
cultural isoiadon. “Because there were fewer numbers of Jew- 
ish pioneers, Jew'S usually settled in areas where there were few 
other Jewish families,” says Rodger Harris, world historian 
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for the Oklahoma Hi.^torical Society* "'khis was very typical 
of their immigrant experience here.’" 

Many Jews arrived in the United States from various Eastern 
European countries; others hailed from Russia and the Middle 
East. Most arrived with their fo mi lies and migrated to neighbor- 
ing states before spotting opporriinicy in Oklahoma. 

‘Those who came from Russia and Ltstern Europe fled to the 
United States for political reasons and m escape disenminadon.” 
says Hards. They also sought economic opportunity/' 

By 1890, one hundred Jewish immigrants lived here, more 
than half in Ardmore^ where Max Westheimer and Sam 
Dauhe established the Westheimer & Daube General Store 
and became successful cattle ranchers. The Run of 1 889 drew 
more Jewish settlers, and in ten years the Jewish populanon 
climbed tenfold. 

"Jews svent where they thought the future 
would be* Early on, this was Muskogee, Guthrie, 
and Ardmore; then the future was determined by 
Oklahoma City and Tulsa, "says Rabbi David Pack- 
man of Temple LVnai Israel in Oklahoma City 

The oil boom drew scores of Jewish geologists, 
lawyers, and engineers to the Oil Capital of the 
World, establishing Tulsa as a crux of early Jew- 
ish settlement. 

Philanthropy afforded a lasting legacy for 
many early Jews, and today dozens are recog- 
nized as leading community builders. Zarrow, 
Schusternian, Goldman, Neusradt — all are familiar names in 
family foundation circles* George Kiiiser, one of Oklahoma’s 
few billionaires, is regularly named by Forhes one of the most 
generous Americans alive. 

The Faith Migration: Bierig, Jantzen, Just Ressler 

Some say as late as 1 970* German was spoken along the 
streets of Hooker. The same might be said of Sha truck, Fairview, 
Com, Meno, and Bessie, just a few of the isolated mooring 
points for the Germans from Russia. Among the trailblazcrs 
in western Oklahoma were Mennonites, Lutherans, Congre- 
gational Baptists, and Seventh-day Adventists whose ancestors 
left Germany in the late 1700s to escape religious intolerance, 
overpopulation, and war to colonize along the isolated banks 
of Russia 5 Volga River. 

Widi their distinct dialect, conservative faith, and fierce farm- 
ing ethic, the Germans from Russia settled in flocks throughout 
the Great Plains in the 1 870s. The majority moved here from 
Marion, Harvey and McPherson counties in Kansas, others 
from Nebraska. The first sank posts in the 1890s ne;ir estab- 
lished Mennonire missions at Corn, Post Oak, and Canton* 
Other flocks homesteaded near the hamlet of Meno, named for 
the Founder of the Mennonire faith, Menno Simons. 

Shattuck and areas farther west, Hooker, Balko, and Tur- 
pin, saw their lirsi Germans in the early 1900s. The latter 
towns developed as the Rock Island Railroad laid track 
from Liberal, Kansas, to Texas* In Shattuck— the most 
concentrated enclave of Germans from Russia — the phone 


book still rings with German names, all tracing their roots 
to til ese h a rd y g to u n d b rcakc rs * 

The Persian Path: Khoury. Massad, Naif eh, Zuhdi 

One village in Syria, Marj* uyun, supplied the major-domo of 
th e Syria n-Lc bancse co n t i n ge n t i n O k la h o m a * Sp m u t i n g fro m 
the ensemble were shopkeepers, grocers, and farmer-ranchers. 
Many, such as Alexi Bayrouth of Krebs, kicked oft successful 
Oklahoma enterprises peddling goods in and around growing 
towns* When brick and mortar replaced the peddling cart, these 
entrepreneurs siphoned off portions of their initial enterprises 
to fellow brethren who developed shops nearby* 

In the 1 890s and early 1900s, Syrian- lx banese dusters ap- 
peared in Pittsburg, Greer, Grant, and Woods counties; some 
hoped to farm, others launched businesses. When 
oil towns gushed onto the Sooner map in the early 
1900s. many Lebanese dispersed across the state, 
setting up barbershops, dry goods stores, and 
other ventures. A number moved to Oklahoma 
City and Luisa. 

Today, Syrian and Lebanese names stand out 
among Oklahoma s prominent doctors, lawyers, 
real estate developers, politicians, businessmen, 
and civic leaders. The landmark Superior Feed 
Mills began as a Lebanese family grocery and feed 
Store in Oklahoma City and blossomed into a 
multi million dollar corporarion, guided by B.D. 
“ Ba be” Edd i e o f Ma rj ^ uy u n . 

Of the same village, t9r. Michael Shadid founded one of Amer- 
icas earliest managed care hospital systems in Elk Cit}^ in 1 929* 
Shadid peddled his way through medical school selling jewel r)^ 
and trinkets before launching his Elk Ciry medical practice. 

Empire m the Sun: Le, Ngo, Nguyen, Ong 

Planes and boats— not wagons— carried Asians to Okla- 
homa* With the trademark spirit of all Oklahoma immigrants, 
Asians arrived with little and contributed much. A sally down 
Oklahoma Qtys Northwest Twenty- third Street — an axis of 
Thai bakeries, Vietnamese restaurants, groceries, medical 
practices, and legal and accounting firms — is proof plenty of 
the Asian impact here* 

While a handful of Chinese and Japanese are counted among 
twin territory settlers in I907> the singular Asian superflux oc- 
curred post-1975* With the fall of Saigon, more than 100,000 
Vietnamese evacuated their homeland by air or boat; the major- 
ity packed and fled in a few frantic hours* A year later, three 
percent of those seeking refuge resettled here* most in Okla- 
homa City, sponsored by Catholic charities and the Oklahoma 
City- based Vietnamese American Association. 

Today, more than 45,000 Asian Americans call Oklahoma 
home: Vietnamese, Aslan Indian, Chinese, Filipino, Korean, 
Laorian* Fhai, and Malaysian, to name a few* Most live in 
Oklahoma City and Tulsa, wJiere Asian language* cuisine, adept 
entrepreneurial skills, and fiery Asian New Year celebrations 
pack primo punch* 


% 

At least 
one ban k 
boasted of 
an Italian' 
language 
speakinf^ 
depaitment * 
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History • Antique and Specialty Shopping 
Special Events • Recreation • Concerts 


Convention and Visitors Bureau wmduncanok.org 1-800-782-7167 






WJVC 


ELK CITY 

HOLIDOME 


complete with: 

151 Roum.^ 
jMccting Space tor 
Free UK'al C'alLs 
Free Iti-Rtxjm C^oltee 
[nJni>r Suimmiiig TtK#! 

Whirlpocjl * Steam Room 
Sauna • Fitness Ronm 
Game Rtiom • Shuttle board 
9 H()lc Miniatiire Golf Course 
Ping-Pong • Par/onc CHub 
Gazebo Restaurant 

1 Mile from Elk Gin Golf ik 
Coumn- Club 


Toll Free Reservations: 

1-800-HOLIDAY 

1-40 & H\\x 6 
Elk. Citv; OK 73644 
(580) 225-6637 

Boh and Anna 
Welcome Ton! 



What a GREAT 
place to be! 

• Cinco de Mayo Festival, Altos May 5 

■ Weatherford Area Horse Show May 26 

• Anadarko World Celebration June 4*5 

• Boll Weevil Bash, Blair June 11 

• Ryan Annual Rodeo June 19-20 

• "Lend Me A Teror."Clinton June 24-28 

• Founders Day, Duncan June 26 


SwiPLMKS 
^ COUNTRY 



For more InformAtidn on 
the^ 4nd other events and 
atiTdctlons, or for your free 
guide to Great Plains Country: 


1-866-GPC-OKLA 


or visit US onliiie at 


www.greatplainscountry.com 









At R&ydl Vista 
'Southwest in Purcell, 
,4ffibryo tronsfers 
produced nearly 500 
jfools this spring. 
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HORSING AROUND IN PURCELL 

Big business wears boots in Furccll. In this town of just 
more than 5^500 residents forty miles south of Oklahoma 
C jty, it seems unlikely that the red brick Main Street, atitique 
shops, and tree-lined avenues would go hand in hoof with in- 
ternaciond industiy^ On the contrary, Surroti tided by rolling 
hills and near an international airport and two thoroughfares 
of the national equine industry — Interstates 40 and 35 — -this 
is horse country, known the world over. 

Home to state-of-the-art ranches and breeding facilities, 
Purcell is the birthplace of both champion performance 
horses and Oklahoma itself: In 1893, delegates from Indian 
and Oklahoma Territories first rnet here to propose statehood. 

Whether you ride in on the Heartland Flyer, via horseback, 
or by automobile, l\irccll oifers small-^wn charm worthy of 
a detour from your weekend routine, 

—Emily Je mvau 
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GETAWAYGUiDE 


"This is cowboy country " — Frank Merrill of Windward Stud, in The Oklahoman 


HOTEL LOVE 







i NIGHTTIME, RIGHT TIME 

^ Too much lo see, too linic rime? Sleep 
^ over in the historic Hotel Love Bed & 
Breakfost Suite (405/527-9592; $75). Its 
one suite, reRirbished iji 1 999, features u pri- 
vate en t ranee 1 bedrot>m, dressing room, sit- 
ting room, and bathroom. No telephone or 
television means yi>u II really have an oppor- 
tunity to relax. For less than $50 
doze oft at Purcell 5 Econo 
Lodge (405/527-5603; 

econol odgexo m) , 

Horse Country Inn 
(405/527-5582), or 
Ruby^s Inn (405/ 

527-5577). 


FOR SALE IN PURCELL 

Locally owned shops promise unique finds. 

On Main^ in the historic Hotel Love building, 
Butler'5 Antiques (405/527-9592) features 
furniture and collectibles in rooms where guests 
once bedded down for two dollars a night. For 
western-themed furniture and gifts, trot off Main to 
Green Avenue. Tables and heodboords sport- 
ing hand-pointed barbed v/ire at 5 Star Tack 
(405/527-4448) and the cowboy PJs and cards 
at Ranch House Gallery (405/527-8 1 99) are 
sure to please. Swing by on May 8 for the gallery's 
one-year anniversary. 


Food Stuff 

Wash up and came hungiy, l\irccll dishes 
up a variec)^ot aedainied, locally owned 
restauranrs. Located inside Auntie Maes 
Antiques and (Collectibles, Janets Eats & 
Sweets (405/527-855 1 ) serves homemade 
hrrad, quiche, and desserts Janet Renteria 
is relucram ro revcnil her recipes, but she sells 
mixes ot her popular potato and rorrilla soups. 
Customers drive tK>m Texas and luLsa for JoV 
Famous Pizza (405/527-2379), wbere rhe 
combt> is a lnc’;il favorite. Or fill 
up on ribs and brisket wirli 
the horse crowd at Val^s 
Smokehouse Bar-B-Que 
(405/527-5885). 


A Horse, of Course 

In the fifries, oil man A. 11 Green began 
raising racing quarter horses outside FurcelL 
His success attracted orher horsemen to the 
area, and roday Purcell is home to dozens of 
equine businesses. At RoyaJ Vista South- 
west (405/527-0767; ixiyalvisraequinc.com), 
an assisted equine reproduction fiiciliry, visi- 
tors can spot foaJs and watch embryo transfer 
procedures, Scvcni) horse ranches, including 
I SpearCross l^d and Livestock (405/550- 
^ 5655) and Windward Stud (405/527-3787 ; 
wi nd wardstud .com), al so offer to u rs . 


i Glory Days 

' Catch 0 fast train to Purcell for ■ 

exciting spring hoppenings. The | 

Heartland Flyer breezes ’ 

through town daily (800/USA-RAIL; | 
hea rriandf Iyer, com ) . By ro i I or cor, 
make tracks June 1 0 to 1 5 and 
experience Purcelf s Chautauqua, I 

a weekiong celebration of the , 

' Lewis and Clark expedition, where 
scholars will bring William Clark, 
bis guide Sacagawea, and other 
historical figures to life. On June 
1 2, the Chautauqua Parade and 
I Main Street June Fest, featuring 

crafts, food, and gomes, should put j 
I you in □ festive mood. Contact the ^ 

Purcell Chamber (405/527 3093; [. 

purcellchamber.com) tor information, i\ 

V - 
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GREEN COUNTRY 

For more information, contact us at 
1-800-922-2118 • www.greencountryok.com 


OfOAHOM^ 

NAnVEAMERia 

1 - 800 - 652-6552 



• Cover&i SUps 

• Sailboat sups 

• Fuel 

• Convenience Store 

• Pump-^ut 

• Air Conditioned Fishing Dock 

• Fishing Gu^ Service 


* Cabins 
•DeU 

* Bail & Tackle 

* Clothing 

* Boat Rental 

* Boat Re^ir Shop 

^ ASA Sailing School 


Skiatook Lake 


Skiatook, Oklahoma 

918 . 396.4240 

WWW. crystalbaymarina.com 



The Five Civilized Tribes Museum 

I Muskogee, OK 

April 3-4 Indian Market 
April 3-30 Art Under the Oaks Art Show 
May 3-8 Celebrating Chickasaw Traditions 
May 24-29 Celebrating Seminole Traditions 
June 7-t2 Celebrating Choctaw Traditions 
~ June 26- July 31 Annual Competitive Art Show 

I (918) 683-170T or [877) 587-4237 • www.fi vetrlbes,org 

L Monday-Saturday, 10 a.fo.-s p.m, * Sunday, 1 



I 


to ^ 




1 *’ S'. D ^ 


1 TS 




Cherokee Heritage Center 

Tiihlequah, Oklahoma 888,999.6007 
A\wv,cherokeehe ri i age,org 



EVENTSGUIDE 

A Guide to Activities and Events Statewide 


BARTLESVILLE 

Communily Center Adorns Blvd & Cherokee 
Ave, Moy ]-2, Annie Gel Your Gun. May 6, 
The Singing Churchmen of OMahomo. Moy 1 5, 
Beachfront. May I6j U.S. Air Force Band. May 
22, The Rhylhm of Life. May 29, live Life Loud. 
June 5, School Doze. June 1219, OK Mozorl. 
|918] 337-2787 

City of Legends 5K and Fun Run May 1, 

Downtown. (918) 336-2468 
Senior Olympics May 12 15, Citywide. {91 0) 
333-3189 

Biplane Expo lune 4-5, Frank Phillips Field, (918) 
622 8400 

SonFest June 4-6, Sooner Park, [918} 33 1-0456 

DUNCAN 

Downtown Main Street. Moy 1 , Chisholm Trail 
Stampede Parade, (580] 252-2900. June 26, 
Founder's Day, |580) 252 8696 
Chrshoim Trail Heritage Center 1000 Chis- 
holm Trail Parkway. May 1, Cowboy Festival 
and Chuckwagon Cook-off. May 1 -9, Western 
Heritage Art Invitational. (580) 252-6692 


Simmons Center 800 Chisholm Trail Parkway. 
May 1 , Chisholm Trail Stampede Rodeo Donee 
Featuring ihe Red Dirt Rangers. Moy I , Slampede 
5K Wolk/Run, (800) 782-7167 

Duncan Historical Home Tours June 26, 

Citywide. (580) 252-0717 

EDMOND 

Downtown Edmond Arts Festival May 7-9, 
Downtown, (405) 249-9391 
Twelfth Night June 17-30, Hofer Pork. (405] 
340-1222 

Liberty Fest June 26-30, Citywide. (405) 341- 
4336 

ENID 

Oalewood Moll 4125 Owen K. Garriott Rd. 
Moy C Iris Show, (500) 237-2494, May 7-9, 
A Women's Affair Trode Show, (500) 234-3549. 
June 1 1-13, The Heartland Arts and Crafts Festi- 
val, (580) 234-3549 

NJCAA Division II Region II Baseball Touma^ 
merit May 6-9, David Allen Memorial Ballpark. 
(580) 543-0396 


Private Lies May 21-22, 27-29, Gaslighi Theatre. 
(500) 234-2307 

Jotat on the Moin June 5, Garfield County Courl- 
house Lawn. (580) 234-1052 
The Merchant of Venice June 25-27, Governmeni 
Springs Park. (580) 234-2307 

GUTHRIE 

Pollard Theatre 120 W Harrison Ave. May 1-2, 
6-3, 9, Fiddler on the Roof, June 4-5, 1 1-1 3, 1 7- 
20, 24-27, Godspell. (405} 282-2800 
Byron Berline Band May 1 5, June 5. 26, Double 
Stop Fiddle Shop, (405} 282-6646 
Jozz Banjo Festival May 28-30, Citywrde. 
(405) 26a 1323 

Oklahoma Cattlemen's Association Range 
Round-Up June 4-5, Lazy E Arena |405] 
282-7433 

LAWTON 

Arts for All Festival May 7-9, She p let Squore 
Park. 1580) 2485384 

Armed Forces Day Parade Moy 14, Cilywide. 
(580) 355-3541 



GREEN COUNTRY 

For more information, contact us at 
1-800-922-2118 • www.greencountryok.com 


OKIAHOMA 

NATIVE AMERia 

1 - 800 - 652-6552 




Farm 


Histoiy A Ciflluia 
UnJquB Shofw i GaHertw 
Family-styfB Mihsic & Enleftsinment 


■ 'Vleai-roLMUl Raradea li 
t NwTifis & Eyidm^ 

' RftfwTfl. BoatinjaL FtoaWig & More 


www.tahleq ua hcti amberxom 
80D.456.4860 





PRICE TOWER ARTS CENTER 


April 23-July 4 

510 DEWEY AVE 
BARTLESVILLE 
9I8 336.49J9 
wvYw, pricefQwer.org 

We recognize /he generous 
support of ConocoPhiHtps. 

TO? 


KOKIkKT 

(Hi 

PAINTINGS 8, SCULPTURE 

Orgort/zed hy 
Price Tower Arh Center 


Tui .sa World & 
LfiRTOPW Family 
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Glover River 

Water winds between 
mountains, seeking soft 
shale and split limestone, 

Whitetai! starts at woodpecker 
drumming elm as beaver 
dives deep for home, 

Ouachita Mountains swallow sun, 
spilling dark through draws 
like black water, 

summoning specters of Caddos 
leading Jean de La Horpe 
in quest of spirit horses, 

—Robert Perrier 

Femer h o retired OU 
reseorch odrninisrrpror and iives in 
Norman with his fomity. 


The Music Man June 4-6, 11-13, 1 8’1 9, John 
Denney Ployhouse. [5 80) 355-1600 

MUSKOGEE 

Five Civilized Tribes Museum Agency Hill 
on Honor Heights Dr, May 3’ 8, Celebrating 
Chicicasaw Tmdihons. May 24-29, Celebrat- 
ing Seminole Tradittons. June 71 2, Celebrating 
Choctaw Traditions. June 26-31., Competitive 
Art Show. |918| 683-1701 

March of Dimes WolkAmerica May 1, 
Muskogee Civic Assembly Center. 
252-1454 

Senior Theatre Troupe Production Moy 7-9, 
Muskogee Little Theatre, 1918) 683-4901 

NORMAN 

Andrews Pork Webster & Daws Ave. Moy 
1-2, May Fair Arts Festival, [405] 329-741 1 . 
May 15, March of Dimes WalkAmerica, (405] 
943-1025 

Firehouse Art Center & Firehouse Art Center 
Interurban Comp us 444 South Flood & 1 05 
W Main Street, May 1-June 5, Birdhouse Com- 
petition ond Exhibit. June 25-30, Monoprints by 
Don Holbday. (405) 329-4523 

LokeThunderbird State Pork 13101 Alameda 
Dr, May 22, Dutch Oven Cooking for Beginners. 
June 1-2, End of School Camp Out, June 1 2, 
Poker Run. June 26-27, Frontier Days. [405] 
321-4633 

Som Noble Oklahoma Museum of Natu- 
ro! History 2401 Chautouqua Ave. May 
1 -9, Treasures from the Vault. May 1 -June 30, 
Amazonian Biodiversity through the Eyes of 
Amphibians ond Reptiles, 


Big 1 2 Trock & Field Outdoor Tournament 

Moy 1 , John Jacobs Track. (405) 325-2424 

Normcm Children's Chorus Spring Con- 
cert May 1 , Catlelf Music Center. (405] 
3290170. 

Big 1 2 Tennis Tournament Moy 1-2, Heoding- 
ton Family Tennis Center. (405) 325-2424 

Indion MorketMoy 1-2, Jacobson House. (405) 
366-1667 

N unsense Moy 14-16, Sooner Theotre. (405) 
321-8091 

OKLAHOMA CITY 

Corpenter Square Theatre 400 W Sheridan 
May 7-29, Caught in the Net. June 1 8-27, The 
Rocky Horror Show, (405) 232-6500 

Civic Center 201 N Walker Ave. May 1-2, Ballet 
Oklahoma Presents America. May 1-2, Life Is a 
Dream. May 1-30, Late Night Catechism. May 7- 
30, Cotton Patch Gospel, May B, Oklahoma City 
Philharmonic Galo Season Finale. May 1 1-16, 
Stomp. June 8-12, The Best Little Whorehouse in 
Te?(as. June 22-26, Chess. (405) 297-2264 

Myriad Botanical Gardens 100 Myriod 
Gordens. Moy 1 June 30, H2-Ohl Fountains 
Galore! May 9, Mother's Doy in the Tropics 
□nd Art Museum. Moy 12, Crystal Bridge Bug 
Out. May 15, junior Moster Gordener Classes. 
June 20, Father's Day in the Rain Forest ond Art 
Museum. [405) 297-3995 

Nat'l Cowboy & Western Heritage Mu- 
seum 1 700 NE 63 rd. May 1 8, Tuesdays at 
Sundown“Ibe Schroeder Soddletree Factory in 
Madison, Indiana. May 29-30^ Chuck Wagon 
Goth ©ring and Children's Cowboy Festivol. June 
7-1 0, Academy of Western Art Workshop Fea- 
turing Sherrie McGrow. June 25-30, Beneath a 
Turquoise Skyi Novajo Painters and Their World. 
[405) 478-2250 

OmnipleTc 2100 NE 52nd St. Moy 1-31, Young 
Artists' Gallery. May 1 -June 30, Grossology' The 
[Impolite] Science of the Humon Body. May 7-8, 
Oklahoma Mineral and Gem Society Demonstra- 
tions, June 4, Harry Potter Camp-Jn. June 21-30, 
Summer Nights. (405} 602-6664 

Stale Fair Park 1 -44 & NW 10th St, May 1-2, 
Speedhorse Barrel Racing Futurity & Derby. Moy 
7, 14,21, 28, Speedway Auto Races, May 
14-15, The Natural Living Expo, May 15-16, 
OKC Gun Show. May 1 7-23, National Reining 
Horse Derby. May 22-23, Sooner Gun Show. 
May 29-30, Oklahoma Appaloosa Horse Show. 
May 29-30, Oklahoma Point Horse Show. June 
4-6, Red Earth. June 17-23, Non-Pro Cutting 
Horse Event. June 28-30, Notional Appaboso 
Horse Show. (405) 948-6704 

NCAA Women's College World Series May 
27-3 1 , Don E. Porter ASA Hall of Fame Stodium. 
(405] 236 5000 

Poseo Arts Festivol May 29-3 1 , Pa seo District. 
(405) 525-2688 

STILLWATER 

Poyne County Expo Center 45 1 8 Expo Circle 
E. May 10, Payne Counly Pig Sale. May 15, 
Kids Day America. May 15-16, Shooting Stars 
Caprines Goat Show. May 22-23, Red Plains 
Goat Show. June 3-5, Oklahoma Jr. Cattlemen 
Association Show. June 5, Model Roilrood Club. 
June 11-12, Gold Wing Rood Riders Association 
State Rally. |405) 377-1 275 


Humone Society Garage Sale and Adopt- 
o-thon Moy 1-2, Humane Society of Stillwater 
(405) 377-1701 

March of Dimas WolkAmerica May 22, OSU 

Campus Library Lown, (405] 943 1025 
Summer GardenFest June 12, OSU Botanical 
Gordens. (405) 744-5404 

TAHLEQUAH 

Tenkiller State Park 8 Mites North of Gore on 
Hwy 82. Moy 22, Kids Fishing Clinic. (91 8) 
489-5641 

Cruisin' Angels Car Club Show Moy 1 5, South 
of City on Hwy 69. (91 8] 687^1 1 1 
Railroad Doy May 15, Three Rivers Museum. 
[9181 686-6624 

Stoncl for Children Day Moy 28, Cherokee 
Nation Courthouse Square. (91 8) 458-7614 

TULSA 

Expo Squore 2Ut & Yale. Moy 1-2, Tulso 
Chority Horse Show. Moy 1,8, 15, 22, 29, 
June 5, 12, 19, 26, Tulso Flea Market. Moy 
15, Thomas Horse Sale, May 21-23, Free RV 
8c Boat Show. June 5, NEOSHA Horse Show 
June 9-19, Pinto Notional Championship. June 
1 9-20, RK Gun Show. June 26, KXOJ Freedom 
Live. [918} 744-1113 

Tulso Gorden Center 2435 S Peoria Ave. May 
1 , Rose Symposium, May 1-2, Spring Show. 
May 8, Iris Show. May 22-23, Rose Show. June 
5-6, Cacti Show & Sole. June 1 9, Doylily Show. 
(918) 746-3125 

Tubo Performing Arts Center 1 1 0 E 2nd St. 

Moy 1, Blue. May 1, Simply Elton. Moy 2, Tim 
Conway ond Harvey Korman: Together Agoin. 
Moy 2, The Meadowmount Ptono Trio. Moy 3* 
Elijoh. May 1 5-22, The Memory of Water, May 
30, The Orion String Quartet, June 4, Christo- 
pher O'Riley. June 13, Ca C^'est L' Am our. June 
1 7, Ramsey Lewis. June 1 8, Juneteenth Jozz 
Concert. June 18-27, SummerStage Festival. 
[918] 396-7122 

Great Tulsa Bike Ride May 2, River West 
Festival Park. (918) 596-2001 
Oklohoma Blues Festivol May 7-8, Brody 
Theoter. (918) 582-7239 
Philbrook Wine Experience May 7-8, Philbrook 
Museum of Art. (91 8} 749-7941 

OUT & ABOUT 

AFTON Darryl Storbird's Rod & Custom Car Show, 
June 5-6, National Rod & Custom Cor Holl of 
Fame. (918) 257-4234 

ALVA Nescatunga Arts Festival, June 5, Downtown 
Square. (580] 327-2835 
ANADARKO World Celebration, June 4-5. Indbn 
City USA. (405) 247^5651 
BARNSDALL Bigheart Day, May 29, Downtown. 
(918) 847-2916 

BLANCHARD Pepperfest ^ Autofiesto, June 19, 
Motador. (405) 485-8787 
BOISE CITY Santa Fe Trail Daze Festivol, June 1 -6, 
Cilywide. (580) 544-3344 
BOLEY Rodeo & Bor-B-Q Festival, May 29-30, 
Boley Rodeo Bowl. (918) 667-3341 
BOSWILL Annual Homecoming, June 26, Down- 
town Boswelf Lake. (580) 566-2268 
BRAGGS ACTION Dogs Demonstrotian,^ June 5^ 
Greenleaf State Pork. [91 8) 487-71 23 
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BRISTOW Nuyafcq Creek Spnng WineFesr, May 1 , 
Nuyoko Creek Winery. [91 8} 756-8485 
BROKEN ARROW RoosJer Days Rodeo, 
May 13‘15, Round-Up Club Arena. [918] 
258 3079 

BROKEN BOW Cool Cars & Crozy Cones, May 
15, Downtown. (580] 584^2440 
BUFFALO Selma n Ranch CaHje Drive, May 29-30, 
Selmon Ronch. (580) 256-2006 
CANTON Canton Lake Walleye Rodeo, May 1 3- 
16j Canton Lake. (580) 886-2401 
CARNEY Fireman's Festival, June 26, Moin StreeL 
(405) 865-2380 

CHANDLER Lincoln County Trode Days, May 
14-16, Fairgrounds and Tifghman Pork. (405) 
258-3215 

CHECOTAH Blues at the Beach, May 30, Lake 
Eufauia State Pork. (9 1 8) 689-4607 
CLAREMORE Good 01' Days, June 26, JM Dovis 
Arms & Historical Museum. (91 3) 341-5707 
CLINTON Art Show, June 5, Acme Brick Pork. 
1580) 323-5500 


COLBERT Golden Harvest Day, June 26, Esben- 
shade Forms. (580] 283-3453 
COWETA Citywide Garage, May 22, Citywide. 
(918] 486-2513 

DAVENPORT Nettie Davenport Day, May 8, 
Citywide. (918) 377-2241 
DEWEY Antiques ond Colledibles Show & Sale, 
June 5, Woshington County Fairgrounds. [918] 
333-5200 

DURANT Magnolia Festival of Oklahoma, June 
4-5, Downtown. (580) 924-0848 
EL RENO Tractor Show & Tractor Pull, Moy 1 , Hwy 
66 & Country Club Rd. (405] 893-2546 
GLENPOOL Black Gold Doys, May 6-8, Black 
Gold Park, (918) 322-3505 
GROVE Cruise to Grove, May 15, June 19^ Civic 
Center. (91 8] 786-4626 

HART5HORNE Blue Mountain Cruzers Car 
& Truck Show, June 26, City Park. (91 8) 
297-1 3 1 1 

HASKELL Stone Bluff Lavender Festival, June 5, 
Lavender Hill Farm. (918] 482-2338 


HODGE N Talking Trees Campground 8. Heolth 
Spa, 53 1 57 US Hwy 59. May 22, Armed Forces 
Celebrotion Horseshoe Pitching Tournament. May 
28-3 1 , Choctaw Mountain Bike Inter notional Jam- 
boree. (918) 653-2187 

HUGO Annual Homecoming, June 4-6, Citywide. 
(580] 326-75 1 1 

JENKS Cilywide Garage Sole, May 1, Citywide. 
(918)299-5005 

KETCHUM Cinco de Moyo Hot-N-Spky Chili 
Cookoff, Moy 1, Pelicpn Landing, (918) 
782-3214 

Me ALESTER Expo Center 4500 W US Hwy 270. 
May 1 , Armed Forces Day Celebrotion, (91 8) 
423-2550. May 29-30, flalian Festival, (918) 
426-2055 

MIDWEST CITY Spring Fest, May 8, Joe Barnes 
Regional Park. (405) 739-1290 
MULDROW Skyline Bluegross Festival, Moy 6-8, 
Hwy 64B. (405) 677-1509 
PAULS VALLEY Heritoge Doys Rodeo, June 24-26, 
Round-up Club Arena. (405) 238-2776 
PAWNEE Pawnee Biliks Wild West Show, June 12, 
19, 26, Pawnee Bill Ronch. (918) 762-2513 
PRAGUE Koloche Festival, May 1, Downtown. 
(405) 567-4866 

SAPULPA Route 66 Blowout, June 5, Downtown. 
(918) 224-5709 

SEMINOLE St. Jude Benefit Trail Ride, BBQ & Talent 
Contest, Moy 1-2, Rural Area South of Sayre. 
(405) 3784864 

SHAWNEE Forming Heritage Festival, June 17-19, 
Shawnee Mills Feed Center |405] 623-2834 
SPIRO Spiro Mounds Birthdoy Forty, May 9, 
Spiro Mounds Archaeological Center. (91 8) 
962-2062 

SULPHUR City of Springs Woter Festival, May 
28-30, Historic Downtown. (580) 622-2824 
TRIBBEY Wildfire Music Festlvd, June 25-27, Jude 
& Jody Ranch, (405 1 736-7688 
WAURIKA Chisholm Trail Celebration and Arts 
Festival, Jur\e 5, Chisholm Trail Historical Mu- 
seum. (580) 228-2166 

WEATHERFORD Heortland Cruise Car Show, 
Swap Meet & Arts and Crofts Show, June 1 8- 
19, Rader Park. (580) 772-7744 
WOODWARD Fine Arts Competition, Moy 6-June 
26, Plains Indians & Pioneers Museum. (580) 

256-6136 

WYANDOTTE Okbhomo D-Doy Gome, June 6-tO, 
The D-Doy Field. (918) 666-341 1 
WYNNE WOOD Arbuckle Mountain Spring Blue- 
grass Jarn & Craft Show, May 12-15, Arbuckle 
Mountain Pork. (405) 665-5226 

Visit okla homatoday.com or 
trovelok.com for more listings. 

Dotes ond times are subject to change; pleose 
confirm before attending on y event. The Events Guide 
is a free service published on o spoce-ovailoble 
bosls To be considered, please moil o notice of the 
event that includes date, ploce, address, and both 
Q contact telephone number and a phone number 
that can be published. Notices must arrive ot 
Oklahoma Today three calendar months prior to 
publicolion (i,e. September/October 2004 events 
must arrive by June 1 ). Events Guide, Oklahoma 
Today, 1 5 North Robinson, Suite 1 00, Oklohoima 
City, OK 73102. Fox: (405] 522-4588. Email: 

eventsguide@oklQhomafoday.com. We cannot 
foke listings over the telephone. 



WORD BY WORD 


There aren'L many besL-selling writers like Anne Lamott. This recovered ad- 
dict, born-again Christian, and quirky California author of Bird by Bird: Some 
insfruefions on Writing and Life and Traveling Merdey. Some Thoughts on Faith 
has attracted o strong following with her condor and hilarious observations on 
everything from the size of her thighs to single motherhood* 

On Moy 4, Lamott heod lines the Center for Poets and Writers Spring Speakers 
Series in Tulsa* Says Tereso Miller, director of the center, ''She's a good fit for any 
audience. Through her own recovery, she's learned to connect with other people." 

This is a return trip to Tulsa for Lomott; she also spoke at the 1 999 Celebra- 
tion of Books. "For some time now, we've been getting requests to bring her 
back," Miller says. "People feel Anne is not only writing the story of her life but 
the stories of their lives," — Steffie Corcoran 

Anne Inmoff will appear at the Greenwood Cultural Center^ 322 North Greenwood 
Avenue, at 7 p.m. on May 4. A Q ond A and book-signing kdtow her speech. Trcicets, 
$20. Center hr Poets and Writers, (918) 594-8215; poetsandwriters.cJ(sfate.edu. 
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PLANNER 



Country 


ntry^:^^ 


FRONTIER COUNTRY 

For more information, contart us at 
1-800-386-6552 • www.oktourismxom 


OKIAHOM 

NAnVEAMERia 

1 - 800 - 652-6552 



MUSEUM 


28,000 square feet of 
hands-on exhibfts provide 
hours of educational fun 
and entertainment, where 
3- to 12-yeor-olds become o 
doctor, pilot, judge, artist, 
firefighter, archeologist, 
construction worker, A much 
more, Come see our newest 
addition, the Super SONIC 
Express-o train for big kids 
and little kids! It's a great 
pfnee fora birthday party I 





Come to Remember. 
To Learn. To Honor. 


OUTDOOR SYMBOLIC MEMORIAL 
Open 24 hours a day, seven days 
a week. No charge. 

MEMORIAL MUSEUM 
Monday-Saturday, 9 a.m. to 6 p.m, 
Sunday, 1 p.m. ro 6 p.m. 

Tickets sales stofy at 5 p- fn. 

Adults $7; Seniors $6; Students $5 
Children 5 & under free 
Group races available. 


OKLAHOMA CtTY 

NATIONAL 

MEMORIAL 


620 N. Harvev Ave. • Oklahoma City. OK 73102 • (403) 235-331 3 • www.oklahomacitynationalmemorial.org 





Country 


iSSr^^ 

ntry^^)(^ 


FRONTIER COUNTRY 

For more informatiort, contact us at 
1-800-386-6552 • www.oktourism.com 


OKIAHOA/W 

NAIMAMERKA 

1 - 800 - 652-6552 



■Featuring the World's 
Largest Smoker 

*Vote on the Peoples 
Choice Award 

■Taster Kits Available 

■3lues Sands 

■Motorcycfc d< Classic 
Car Show 

■ICid's Activities 


Sporuored by the Cushing 
Chamber of ComiTverce 

Evan^- Cushing Center ' 2400 5. Littie 
across from Cushing Airpart 


(918) 225-2400 



Visit the 

Av\'drc/-Wifinrng 



NdituJ Tuff llXt U.S. liVL'iii' 


\».iy 2H - 'll), 201)4 

in histc^rie Cj nth lie 


f'n|ciy morr llvm 2iV 
k'liui Kinji )ibts ds ihry 
pcrinnn in cfourikHvn 
vL'iiLit'K if rvenin^i tunc vrls. 

GRF/Vl RAMICt' FUK! 

Tor Ik kri if s( hrtlult' 
injt^rmdUnn t .ill 

(40!>) 6!>2-26:^6 




Jcatunnq 

in 8 states - end the 21 st 

AnnualJaBlnlune ^ 

festival! ^ 


800 - 767-7260 

www.vlsitnorman.com 

Normrin Convention iy Wstloni BunMU 



IIW UnlMrhb at I If 


See 


the Treasures 

Face 'c ° 
to Face 


V:>^ 


Cafe and Gift Shop 

Native American exhibits 

Group tours and group rates 

Free, convement porking 

And ihe world's (orgest Apufosuurus 


"Amaioniun Btndiver^ily: 
Through ihe Eyes of ftepHloi and 
AmphibiDtis* 

"New lerritary: Women Phologrophers 
in Oklahomo before 19D7" 

Sundoy, Moy 9 - Mothers Ooy 
Fiec ndmissien for moms 

Saturday, Juno S 
Aduir workshop: 

Techfiiques in Field Skokhlng 

Snludny, June 12: 

Adult workshop: Wildflowcr Biology 

June 17, 5:30-9 p.m, 

Meet Mo ol the Mommolh 
live musk and friends 

Soturdoy, Juno 19 - library Day 
Fret admission with your librory cord 

Sunday: June 20 - Fothtrs Dny 
Free admission for dads 

Th* UntvomHty ol Ohlnhotna 

SoAtloiSA MUSEUM 
“’NATURAL 
HISTORY 

inHormon; 740T Cheutouguo Ave. 
(40S) 32S4712 www.snDmah.ou.edu 



THEEND 


"Showing how Jhe animal lives is the best way to explain its role in the ecological system." 

— Rudy Miller, in the Daily Oklahoman, 1 986 





Give the Man a Fish 

ARTIST RUDY MILLER PAINTS OKLAHOMA FISH IN LIVING COLOR 


NE EISH,7'\VO FISH, RED FISH. BLLfE FISH. FOR RUDY 
Miller, its not just a Dr. Seuss book: its a way of life. Sixty- 
nine-\'^ear-old Miller is an ichthyologist and artist who discovered rliat 
reding in success has simply been a matter of combining passions* 
Miller began teaching at Oklahoma State University in 1%2. 
A zoology professor by day^ Miller spent most of his downtime 
with a paintbrush in hand, having refined his piscine paintings as 
a graduate student at Tuiane University* Honing his skills with 
master painters, he eventually learned to create realistic landscapes 
in oil, and when the opportunin^ for early retirement came in 1990, 
Miller took the bait and started painting full-time, showing his 
work in galleries across the country* 

Landscapes aside, w'hat Miller knows best are fish. So when the 
publisher of his 1973 book Fishes of Oklahoma decided to revamp the 
local classic — cowritten with Hemy' Robison — Miller signed on. 

‘"The goal was to create the fish as chough they were alive,” says 
Miller, a Srillwacer resident* 


The artist spent eight months in 2002 and 2003 painting the 
seventy-one specimens included within the identification book. 
The collection is so compelling that the Oklahoma City Museum 
of Art decided to feature it in a special exhibition. 'This gifted 
ichthyologist is bodi a skilled draftsman and scientist,” says Hardy 
George, chief curator for the museum* ''He brings together these 
disciplines in his extraordinary acrylics,” 

For Miller, its another opportunity to do what he loves. ‘Tm 
just doing my part to make the world a more beautiful place,” says 
Miller. “Once you get into something this deeply, it becomes a part 
of you,” Theres nothing fishy about that. 

— Andreci Lopez 

fishes of Oklahoma will he on slisplay at the Oklalmm CityMusetim 
of Art (405/236-3100; okcmoa,com) from May 6 to Omher 17. In 
June, Fishes of Oklahoma (University of Oklahoma Press, 2004} will 
be available at the museum store and ai'ea bookstores. 
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Time lines charter service 

is available to get your next family, group 
or office excursion moving. Whatever the 
occasion or destination, Time Lines Charter 
Service can get you there. 

And getting there is half the fun on our elite 
fleet of Time Lines motorcoaches. You can relax 
and enjoy the ride with state-of-the-art amenities 
(that vary from coach to coach), and a 
professional, uniformed staff that hold your 
comfort and safety as their number one priority. 

The journey of a lifetime awaits. So call Time 
Lines Charters and Kaieo Tours today, and let 
our 75 plus years of experience in the group & 
charter travel industry work for you. 


OKLAHOMA 


U S 


Imagine the echo of an ancient 
herd of buffalo thundering across the 
golden foothills of the Wichitas. Or 
humming along with stirring symphonies 
and classic melodramas performed under 
the stars. Or watching 
the sinking Oklahoma 
sun set fire to the sky 
behind the towering 
facade of an Art Deco 
cathedral. Because if you 
can imagine it. Time Lines 
and Kaieo Tours can take 
you there. 

We have tour 

itineraries to hundreds of amazing destinations 
(many right here in Oklahoma) available and 
ready to purchase. Or, the creative minds at 
Kaieo can design a unique, custom tour to 
anywhere in the world just for you and your 
special group. Regardless of your travel needs, 
^ one call to Kaieo puts it all together for you. 


M 


TOUR 


COMPANY 


40 5- 74T-TIIVIE * WWW.COTIMELINES.COM 
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